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Biographical  Memorial  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  first  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  and  was  bom  in  1757.  His 
father  was  the  younger  son  of  an  English  family,  and  his  mother  was  an 
American.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  accompanied  his  mother  to  New  York, 
and  entered  a  student  of  Columbia  college,  in  which  he  continued  about  three 
years.  While  a  member  of  this  institution  the  first  buddings  of  his  intellect 
gave  presages  of  his  future  eminence.  The  contest  with  Great  Britain  call¬ 
ed  forth  the  first  talents  on  each  side,  and  his  juvenile  pen  asserted  the 
claims  of  the  colonies  against  very  respectable  writers.  His  papers  ex¬ 
hibited  such  evidence  of  intellect  and  wisdom,  that  they  were  ascribed  to 
Mr.  Jay,  and  when  the  truth  was  discovered,  America  saw  with  astonish¬ 
ment  a  lad  of  seventeen  in  the  list  of  her  able  advocates.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  entered  the  American  army  as  an  officer  of  artillery.  The  first 
sound  of  war  awakened  his  martial  spirit,  and  as  a  soldier  he  soon  conciliat¬ 
ed  the  regard  of  his  brethren  in  arms.  It  was  not  long  before  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  Washington,  who  in  1777  selected  him  as  an  aid  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel.  His  sound  understanding,  comprehensive  views,  ap¬ 
plication,  and  promptitude  soon  gained  him  the  entire  confidence  of  his 
patron.  In  such  a  school,  it  was  impossible  but  that  his  genius  should  be 
nourished.  By  intercourse  with  Washington,  by  surveying  his  plans,  ob¬ 
serving  his  consummate  prudence,  and  by  a  minute  inspection  of  the  springs 
of  national  operations,  he  became  fitted  for  command.  Throughout  the  cam¬ 
paign,  which  terminated  in  the  capture  of  lord  Cornwallis,  colonel  Hamil¬ 
ton  commanded  a  battalion  of  light  infantry.  At  the  siege  of  York  in  1781, 
when  the  second  parallel  was  opened,  two  redoubts  which  flanked  it,  and 
were  advanced  three  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  British  works,  very  much 
annoyed  the  men  in  the  trenches.  It  was,  resolved  to  possess  them,  and  to 
prevent  jealousies  the  attack  of  the  one  was  committed  to  the  Americans 
and  of  the  other  to  the  French.  The  detachment  of  the  Americans  was 
commanded  by  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  and  colonel  Hamilton,  at  his  own 
earnest  request,  led  the  advanced  corps,  consisting  of  two  battalions.  To¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  day  on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  the  troops  rushed 
to  the  charge  without  firing  a  single  gun.  The  works  were  assaulted  with 
irresistible  impetuosity,  and  carried  with  but  little  loss.  Eight  of  the  enemy 
fell  in  the  action ;  but  notwithstanding  the  irritation  lately  produced  by  the 
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infamous  slaughter  in  fort  Griswold,  not  a  man  was  killed,  who  ceased  to 
resist. 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  Cornwallis,  Hamilton  sheathed  his  sword,  and 
being  encumbered  with  a  family  and  destitute  of  funds,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
five  applied  to  the  study  of  the  law.  In  this  profession  he  soon  rose  to  dis- 
tinction.  ^  But  his  private  pursuits  could  not  detach  him  from  regard  to  the 
public  welfare.  The  violence  which  was  meditated  against  the  property 
and  persons  of  all  who  remained  in  the  city  during  the  war,  called  forth  his 
generous  exertions,  and  by  the  aid  of  governor  Clinton  the  faithless  and  re¬ 
vengeful  scheme  was  defeated.  In  a  few  years  a  more  important  affair  de¬ 
manded  his  talents.  After  witnessing  the  debility  of  the  confederation,  he 
was  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  an  efficient  general  government, 
and  he  was  appointed  in  1787  a  member  of  the  federal  convention  for  New 
York.  He  assisted  in  forming  the  constitution  of  our  country.  It  did  not 
indeed  completely  meet  his  wishes.  He  was  afraid,  that  it  did  not  contain 
sufficient  means  of  strength  for  its  own  preservation,  and  that  in  consequence 
we  should  share  the  fate  of  many  other  republics,  and  pass  through  anarchy 
to  despotism.  He  was  in  favour  of  a  more  permanent  executive  and  senate. 
He  wished  for  a  strong  government,  w  hich  would  not  be  shaken  by  the  con¬ 
flict  of  different  interests  through  an  extensive  territory,  and  which  should 
be  adequate  to  all  the  forms  of  national  exigency.  He  was  apprehensive, 
that  the  increased  wealth  and  population  of  the  states  would  lead  to  en¬ 
croachments  on  the  union,  and  he  anticipated  the  day,  when  the  general  go¬ 
vernment,  unable  to  support  itself,  would  fall.  These  were  his  views  and 
feelings,  and  he  freely  expressed  them.  But  the  patriotism  of  Hamilton 
was  not  of  that  kind,  which  yields  every  thing,  because  it  cannot  accomplish 
all  that  it  desires.  Believing  the  constitution  to  be  incomparably  superior 
to  the  old  confederation,  he  exerted  all  his  talents  in  its  support,  though  it 
did  not  rise  to  his  conception  of  a  perfect  system.  By  his  pen  in  the  papers 
signed  Publius,  and  by  his  voice  in  the  convention  of  New  York,  he  contri¬ 
buted  much  to  its  adoption.  When  the  government  was  organized  in  1789, 
Washington  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  In  the  new  demands, 
which  were  now  made  upon  his  talents,  the  resources  of  his  mind  did  not 
fail  him.  In  his  reports  he  proposed  plans  for  funding  the  debt  of  the  union, 
and  for  assuming  the  debts  of  the*  respective  states,  for  establishing  a  bank 
and  mint,  and  for  procuring  a  revenue.  He  wished  to  redeem  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  his  country  by  satisfying  her  creditors,  and  to  combine  with  the  go¬ 
vernment  such  a  monied  interest,  as  might  facilitate  its  operations.  But 
while  he  opened  sources  of  wealth  to  thousands  by  establishing  public  credit, 
and  thus  restoring  the  public  paper  to  its  original  value,  he  did  not  enrich 
himself.  He  did  not  take  advantage  of  his  situation,  nor  improve  the  op¬ 
portunity  he  enjoyed  for  acquiring  a  fortune.  Though  accused  of  amass¬ 
ing  wealth,  he  did  not  vest  a  dollar  in  the  public  funds.  He  was  ex¬ 
quisitely  delicate  in  regard  to  his  official  character,,  being  determined  if 
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possible,  to  prevent  the  impeachment  of  his  motives,  andj  preserve  his  in¬ 
tegrity  and  good  name  unimpaired. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  administration  a  disagreement  existed  between 
Mr.  Hamilton  and  the  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  increased  till 
it  issued  in  such  open  hostility,  and  introduced  such  confusion  in  the  cabi¬ 
net,  that  Washington  found  it  necessary  to  address  a  letter  to  each,  recom¬ 
mending  forbearance  and  moderation.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  apprehensive  of 
danger  from  the  encroachment  of  the  states,  and  wished  to  add  a  new 
strength  to  the  general  government ;  while  Mr.  Jefferson  entertained  little 
jealousy  of  the  state  sovereignties,  and  was  rather  desirous  of  checking  and 
limiting  the  exercise  of  the  national  authorities,  particularly  the  power  of 
the  executive.  Other  points  of  difference  existed,  and  a  reconciliation  could 
not  be  effected.  In  the  beginning  of  1793,  after  intelligence  of  the  rupture 
between  France  arid  Great  Britain  had  been  received,  Hamilton,  as  one  of 
the  cabinet  of  the  president,  supported  the  opinion,  that  the  treaty  with 
France  was  no  longer  binding,  and  that  a  nation  might  absolve  itself  from 
the  obligations  of  real  treaties,  when  such  a  change  takes  place  in  the  in*» 
ternal  situation  of  the  other  contracting  party,  as  renders  the  continuance  of 
the  connexion  disadvantageous  or  dangerous.  He  advised  therefore,  that 
^le  expected  French  minister  should  not  be  received  in  an  unqualified  man¬ 
ner.  The  secretary  of  state  on  the  other  hand  was  of  opinion  that  the  re¬ 
volution  in  France  had  produced  no  change  in  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  and  could  not  weaken  the  obligation  of  treaties ;  and  this  opinion 
was  embraced  by  Washington.  The  advice  of  Hamilton  was  followed  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania  in  1794,  and  such  a  detachment  was 
sent  out  under  his  own  command,  that  it  was  suppressed  without  effusion 
of  blood.  He  remained  but  a  short  time  afterwards  in  office.  As  his  pro¬ 
perty  had  been  wasted  in  the  public  service,  the  care  of  a  rising  family 
made  it  his  duty  to  retire,  that  by  renewed  exertions  in  his  profession  he 
might  provide  for  their  support.  He  accordingly  resigned  his  office  on  the 
last  of  January  1795,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Wolcott.  When  a  pro¬ 
visional  army  was  raised  in  1798  in  consequence  of  the  injuries  and  de¬ 
mands  of  France,  Washi^ton  suspended  his  acceptance  of  the  command  of 
it  on  the  condition,  that  Hamilton  should  be  his  associate  and  the  second  in 
command.  This  arrangement  was  accordingly  made.  After  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  our  dispute  with  the  French  republic,  and  the  discharge  of  the  ar¬ 
my,  he  returned  again  to  his  profession  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  this 
place  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

In  June  1804  colonel  Burr,  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  addressed 
a  letter  to  general  Hamilton,  requiring  his  acknowledgment  or  denial  of  the 
use  of  any  expression  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  former.  This  demand 
was  deemed  inadmissible,  and  a  duel  was  the  consequence.  After  the  close 
of  the  circuit  court,  the  parties  met  at  Hoboken  on  the  morning  of  Wed¬ 
nesday,  July  the  eleventh,  and  Hamilton  fell  on  the  same  spot,  where  his 
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son  a  few  years  before  had  fallen^  in  obedience  to  the  same  principle  of 
honour,  and  in  the  same  violation  of  the  laws  of  God  and  of  man.  He  was 
'  carried  into  the  city,  and  being  desirous  of  receiving  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord^s  supper,  he  immediately  sent  for  the  reverend  Dr.  Mason.  As  the 
principles  of  his  church  prohibited  him  from  administering  the  ordinance  in 
private,  this  minister  of  the  gospel  informed  general  Hamilton,  that  the 
sacrament  was  an  exhibition  and  pledge  of  the  mercies  which  the  Son  of 
God  has  purchased,  and  that  the  absence  of  the  sign  did  not  exclude  from 
the  mercies  signified,  which  were  accessible  to  him  by  faith  in  their  gra¬ 
cious  Author,  He  replied,  I  am  aware  of  that.  It  is  only  as  a  sign  that  I 
wanted  it.^*  In  the  conversation  which  ensued,  he  disavowed  all  intention 
of  taking  the  life  of  colonel  Burr,  and  declared  his  abhorrence  of  the  whole 
transaction.  'When  the  sin  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  was  intimated  to 
him,  he  assented  with  strong  emotion  ^  and  when  the  infinite  merit  of  the 
Redeemer,  as  the  propitiation  for  sin,  the  sole  ground  of  our  acceptance 
with  God,  was  suggested,  he  said  with  emphasis,  “  I  have  a  tender  reliance 
on  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty  through  the  merits  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’’ 
The  reverend  bishop  Moore  was  afterwards  sent  for,  and  after  making  suit¬ 
able  inquiries  of  the  penitence  and  faith  of  general  Hamilton,  and  receiving 
his  assurance,  that  he  would  never  again,  if  restored  to  health,  be  engaged 
in  a  similar  transaction,  but  would  employ  all  his  influence  in  society  to  dis¬ 
countenance  the  barbarous  custom,  administered  to  him  the  communion. 
After  this  his  mind  was  composed.  He  expired  about  two  o’clock  on 
Thursday,  July  12,  1804,  aged  about  forty  seven  years. 

The  dying  act  of  general  Hamilton,  affords  much  consolation  and  comfort 
to  the  humble  Christian  believer.  How  clearly  did  it  show,  that  the  religion 
of  Jesus  is  that  alone  which  can  impart  courage  and  cheering  hope  to  a  de¬ 
parting  soul !  Hamilton  had  the  intellect  of  a  Solon,  and  the  philosophy  of 
a  Plato  ;  but  these  were  not  his  stay  in  the  hour  of  death.  Hamilton  had  in¬ 
fluence  and  honour  among  men  ;  but  they  could  not  relieve  one  dying  pang. 
The  critical  moment  arrived.  On  what  did  he  cast  the  safety  of  his  soul  ? 
Hear  himself !  I  have  a  tender  reliance  on  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty^ 
through  the  merits  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chris t.^^  iTes,  the  great  Hamilton, 
who  filled  the  world  with  his  fame,  when  dying,  bore  his  testimony  to 
tlie  insufficiency  of  every  other  hope,  save  that  which  accompanies  the  Chris¬ 
tian  over  the  threshold,  of  life. 

/  The  last  solemn  moment  came.  Hamilton  laid  down  his  works,  his  great 
human  labours,  and  all  his  honours,  as  worthless  and  unavailing.  To  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  concern,  religion  claimed  all  his  thoughts.  Jesus  ! 
Jesus,  is  now  his  only  hope.  The  friends  of  Jesus  are  his  friends^noX, 
armed  with  the  weapons  of  blood  and  death— armed  with  the  word  of  life 
and  of  truth.  The  ministers  of  God,  with  the  words  of  pardon  and  recon¬ 
ciliation  on  their  lips,  are  his  companions.  While  these  intercede,  he 
listens  in  awful  silence,  or  in  profound  submission  whispers  his  assent. 
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Sensible,  deeply,  sensible  of  his  sins,  he  pleads  no  merit  of  his  own.  He 
repairs  to  the  mercy  seat,  and  there  pours  out  his  penitential  sorrows— there* 
he  solicits  pardon. 

Heaven,  it  should  seem,  heard  and  pitied  the  suppliant^s  cries.  Dis-  • 
burdened  of  his  sorrows,  and  looking  up  to  God,  he  exclaims,  Grace- 
rich  grace.’"  ‘‘  I  have,"’  said  he,  clasping  his  dying  hands,  and  with  a  fal- 
tering  tongue,  I  have  a  tender  reliance  on  the  mercy  of  God  in 
In  token  of  this  reliance,  and  as  an  expression  of  his  faith,  he  receives  the 
holy  sacrament ;  *  and  having  done  this,  his  mind  becomes  tranquil  and 
serene.  Thus  he  remains,  thoughtful  indeed,  but  unruffled  to  the  last,  and 
meets  death  with  an  air  of  dignified  coniposure,  and  with  an  eye  directed  to 

I  the  heavens. 

This  last  act,  more  than  any  other,  sheds  glory  on  his  character.  Every 
thing  else  death  effaces.  Religion  alone  abides  with  him  on  his  death-bed. 
He  dies  a  Christian.  This  is  all  which  can  be  enrolled  of  him  among 
the  archives  of  eternity.  This  is  all  that  can  make  his  name  great  in 
heaven.  ,  .  • 

Let  not  the  sneering  infidel  persuade  us  that  this  last  act  of  homage  to  the 
Saviour,  resulted  from- an  enfeebled  state  of  mental  faculties,  or  from  per¬ 
turbation  occasioned  by  the  near  approach  of  death.  No  ;  his  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  Divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christy  and  the  validity  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  had  long  been  settled,  and  settled  after  laborious  investigation 
I  and  extensive  and  deep  research.  These  opinions  were  not  concealed  ;  and 
had  his  life  been  spared,  it  was  his  determination  to  have  published  them 
to  the  world,  together  with  the  facts  and  reasons  on  which  they  were 
founded. 

When  scepticism,  shallow  and  superficial  ihdeed,  but  depraved  and  ma¬ 
lignant,  breathes  forth  its  pestilential  vapour,  and  pollutes  by  its  unhallowed 
touch,  every  thing  divine  and  sacred ;  it  is  consoling  to  a  devout  mind  to 
reflect,  that  the  great,  and  the  wise,  and  the  good  of  all  ages ;  those  su¬ 
perior  geniuses,  whose  splendid  talents  have  elevated  them  almost  above 
mortality,  and  placed  them  next  in  order  to  angelic  natures — yes,  it  is  con¬ 
soling  to  a  devout  mind  to.reflect,  that  while  dwarf  sh  infidelity  lifts  up  its 
deformed  head,  and  mocks,  these  personages^  though  living  in  dif¬ 

ferent  ages — inhabiting  different  countries — nurtured  in  different  schools— 
destined  to  different  pursuits— and  differing  on  various  subjects— should  all, 
as  if  touched  with  an  impulse  from  heaven,  agree  to  .vindicate  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  Revelation,  and  present  with  one  accord,  their  learning,  their 
talents  and  their  virtue,  on  the  Gospel  Altar,  as  an  offering  to  Emanuel. 

’  This  is  not  exaggeration.  Who  was  it,  that,  overleaping  the  narrow 
bounds  which  had  hitherto  been  set  to  the  human  mind,  ranged  abroad 
through  the  immensity  of  space,  discovered  and  illustrated  those  laws  by 
which  the  Deity  unites,  binds,  and  govenis  all  things  ?  Who  was  it,  soar¬ 
ing  into  the  sublime  of  astronomic  science,  numbered  the  stars  of  heaven. 
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measured  their  spheres,  and  called  them  by  their  names  ?  It  was  Newton. 
But  Newton  was  a  Christian.  Newton,  great  as  he  was,  received  instruc¬ 
tion  from  the  lips,  and  laid  his  honours  at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 

Who  was  it,  that  developed  the  hidden  combination,  the  component  parts 
of  bodies  ?  Who  was  it,  dissected  the  animal,  examined  the  flower,  pene¬ 
trated  the  earth,  and  ranged  the  extent  of  organic  nature  ?  It  was  Boyle. 
But  Boyle  was  a  Christian. 

Who  was  it,  that  lifted  the  veil  which  had  for  ages  covered  the  intellec¬ 
tual  world,  analyzed  the  human  mind,  defined  its  powers,  and  reduced  its 
operations  to  certain  and  fixed  laws  ?  It  was  Locke.  But  Locke  too  was  a 
Christian. 

What  more  shall  I  say  ?  For  time  would  fail  me,  to  speak  of  Hale^  learn¬ 
ed  in  the  law ;  of  Addison^  admired  in  the  schools  ;  of  Milton^  celebrated 
among  the  poets  ;  and  of  Washington^  immortal  in  the  field  and  the  cabinet. 
To  this  catalogue  of  professing  Christians,  from  among,  if  I  may  speak  so^ 
a  higher  order  of  beings,  may  now  be  added  the  name  of  Alexander  Ha¬ 
milton— -A  name  which  raises  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  whatever  is  great| 
whatever  is  splendid,  whatever  is  illustrious  in  human  nature ;  and  which 
is  now  added  to  a  catalogue  which  might  be  lengthened — and  lengthened 
—and  lengthened,  with  the  names  of  illustrious  characters,  whose  lives  have 
blessed  society,  and  whose  works  form  a  COLUMN  high  as  heaven— a  co¬ 
lumn  of  learning,  of  wisdom,  and  of  greatness,  which  will  stand  to  future 
ages,  an  eternal  monument  of  the  transcendent  talents  of  the  advocates  of 
Christianity,  when  every  fugitive  leaf  from  the  pen  of  the  canting  infidel 
writings  of  the  day,  shall  be  swept  by  the  tide  of  time  from  the  annals  of  the 
world,  and  buried  with  the  names  of  their  authors  in  oblivion. 

-General  Hamilton  possessed  very  uncommon  powers  of  mind.  To  what¬ 
ever  subject  he  directed  his  attention,  he  was  able  to  grasp  it,  and  in  what¬ 
ever  he  engaged,  in  that  he  excelled.  So  stupendous  were  his  talents,  and 
so  patient  was  his  industry,  that  no  investigation  presented  difficulties  which 
he  could  not  conquer.  In  the  class  of  men  of  intellect  he  held  the  first  rank. 
His  eloquence  was  of  the  most  interesting  kind,  and  when  new  exertions 
were  required,  he  rose  in  new  strength,  and  touching  at  his  pleasure  every 
string  of  pity  or  terror,  of  indignation  or  grief,  he  bent  the  passions  of  others 
to  his  purpose.  At  the  bar  he  gained  the  first  eminence. 

With  regard  to  his  political  designs  tlie  most  contradictory  opinions  were 
entertained.  While  one  paity  believed  his  object  to  be  the  preservation  of 
the  present  constitution,  the  other  party  imputed  to  him  the  intention  of 
subverting  it ;  his  friends  regarded  him  as  an  impartial  statesman,  while 
his  enemies  perceived  in  his  conduct  only  hostility  to  France  and  attach- 
inent  to  her  rival.  Whatever  may  be  the  decision  with  regard  to  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  his  principles,  his  preference  of  his  country’s  interest  to  his  own, 
cannot  be  questioned  by  those  who  are  acquainted  witli  his  character.  He 
took  no  measures  to.  secure  a  transient  popularity  j  but,  like  every  true 
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friend  of  his  country,  was  .willing  to  rest  his  reputation  upon  the  integrity 
of  his  conduct.  So  far  was  he  from  flattering  the. people,  that  he  more  than 
once  dared  to  throw  himself  into  the  torrent,  that  he  might  present  some 
obstruction  to  its  course.  He  was  an  honest  politician  ;  and  his  frankness 
has  been  commended  even  by  those,  who  considered  his  political  principles 
as  hostile  to  the  American  confederated  republic.  His  views  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  firm  general  government,  rendered  him  a  decided  friend  of  the 
union  of  the  American  states.  His  feelings  and  language  were  indignant 
towards  every  thing  which  pointed  at  its  dissolution.  His  hostility  to  every 
influence,  which  leaned  towards  the  project,  was  stern  and  steady,  and  in 

f  • 

every  shape  it  encountered  his  reprobation.  No  man,  of  those  who  were 
not  friendly  to  the  late  administration,  possessed  so  wide  and  commanding 
an  influence  ;  and  he  seems  not  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  elevated  height* 
on  which  he  stood;  In  assigning  the  reasons  for  accepting  the  challenge  of 
colonel  Burr,  while  he  seems  to  intimate  his  apprehensions,  that  the  de- 
bility  of  the  general  government  would  be  followed  by  convulsions,  he  also 
alludes  to  the  demand  which,  in  such  an  event,  might  be  made  upon  ,  his 
military  talents.  His  words  are,  “  the  ability  to  be  in  future  useful,  whe¬ 
ther  in  resisting  mischief  or  effecting  good,  in  those  crises  of  our  public  af¬ 
fairs,  which  seem  likely  to  happen,  would  probably  be  inseparable  from  a 
conformity  with  public  prejudice  in  this  particular.” 

With  all  his  pre-eminence  of  talents,  and  amiable  as  he  was  in  private  life, 
general  Hamilton  is’  yet  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  influence,  which  inter¬ 
course,  with  a  depraved  world  has  in  perverting  the  judgment.  In  prin¬ 
ciple  he  was  opposed  to  duelling ;  his  conscience  was  not  hardened ;  and  he 
was  not  indifferent  to  the  happiness  of  his  wife  and  children :  but  no  con¬ 
sideration  was  strong  enough  to  prevent  him  from  exposing  his  life  in  single 
combat.  His  own  views  of  usefulness  were  followed  in  contrariety  to  the 
injunctions  of  his  Maker  and  Judge. 

General  Hamilton  possessed  many  friends,  and  he  was  endeared  to  them, 
for  he  was  gentle,  tender,  aiid  benevolent.  While  he  was  great  in  the  eyes 
of  the ‘world,  familiarity  with  him  only  increased  the  regard  in  which  he 
was  held.  In  his  person  he  was  small,  and  short  in  stature.  He  married  a 
(laughter  of  general  Schuyler,  and  left  an  afflicted  widow  and  a  number  of 
children  to  mourn  his  loss. 

He  published  the  letters  of  Phocion,  which  were  in  favour  of  the  loyalists 
after  the  peace.  The  Federalist,  a  series  of  essays,  which  appeared  in  the 
public  papers  in  the  interval  between  the  '  publication  and  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  soon  after,  and  which  was  designed 
to  elucidate  and  support  its  principles,  was  written  by  him  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr.  Madison.  He  wrote  all  the  numbers,  excepting 
numbers  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  54,  which  were  written  by  Mr.  Jay;  numbers  10, 

•  f  * 

14,  and  37  to  48  inclusive  by  Mr.  Madison;  and  numbers  18,  19,  and  20, 
which  he  and  Mr.  Madison  wrote  conjointly.  This  work  has  been  publislied 
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in  t\ro  volumes,  and  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  His  reports  while 
secretary  of  the  treasury  are  very  long,  and  display  great  powers  of  mind. 
Some  of  them  are  preserved  in  the  American  museum.  In  ,the  report 
upon  .manufactures  he  controverts  the  principles  of  Adam  Smith.  In  the 
papers  signed  Pacificus,  written  in  1793,  while  he  justified  the  procla¬ 
mation,  of  neutrality,  he  also  supported  his  opinion,  that  we  were  absolv- 
cd  from  the  obligation  of  our  treaties  with  France,  and  that  justice  was 
on  the  side  of  the  coalition  of  the  European  powers  for  the  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  the  French  monarchy.  He  published  also  observations  on  cer¬ 
tain  documents,  &c.  being  a  defence  of  himself  against  the  ^charge  of 
peculation,  1797;  and  a  letter  concerning  the  public  conduct  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  excellency  John  Adams,  president  of  the  United  States,  1800. 

'  In  this  letter  he  endeavours  to  show,  that  the  venerable  patriot,  who  was 
more  disposed  than  himself  to  maintain  peace  with  France,  was  unworthy 
of  being  replaced  in  the  high  station  which  he  occupied.— Ora- 
lion  on  his  death  ;  J^ott*  s  discourse  ;  Morrises  fun.  oration  ;  Otis's  eulogy  ; 
Jlmes'  sketch  }  Marshall^  v.  131,  212,  234,  350—360,  405.  607—611  ; 
JBrissoty  nouv.  voy.  i.  243,  244  :  public  fiafiers  for  July  and  August^  1804 ; 
American  Museum^  xi.  1—51  62—78  \,Hardie  ;  Public  characters  for  1806, 
363:  Monthly  Anthology y  iv.  601. 


A  Dream. 

ON  a  day  when  the  sky  was  serene,  and  the  air  temperate,  pure,  and 
elastic,  I  strolled  on  a  lawn  of  velvet  verdure,  variegated  with  every  lovely 
flower  of  the  climate,  and  the  season.  On  my  left,  just  withb  the  reach  of 
vision,  was  a  proud  city,  with  its  spires  piercing  the  blue  canopy ;  on  my 
right,  a  majestic  river,  glided  in  silence  down  its  deep  channel,  half  hidden 
from  my  view,  by  an  immense  precipice.  I  gazed  on  the  scene  with  rap¬ 
ture  and  wild  delight.  I  thought  no  other  in  nature  so  grand,  so  beautiful, 
so  enchanting,  as  could  divert  my  intoxicated  imagination,  or  entice  my 
senses  from  the  delirium  of  pleasure,  which  this  scene  afforded.  At  that 
moment  a  bright,  dazzling,  dancing  ray  of  light  flitted  before  me.  I  thought 
it  near,  leaped  forward,  and  reached  out  my  hand  to  seize  it.  But  when 
the  effort  was  made,  I  found  it  receded,  and  eluded  my  grasp.  But  still  it 
appeared  beautiful  and  attractive.  Once  more  I  determined  to  seize  it.  I 
hastened,  quickened  my  step  more  and  more,  with  my  delighted  eyes  fixed 
on  the  shifting  and  receding  object,  continually  displaying  new  lustre,  and 
wantoning  in  all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow  ;  until,  headlong,  I  plunged  over 
the  precipice,  into  the  abyss  below.  I  scuffled  and  resisted  the  waves  in 
vsdn.  Prone  to  the  bottom,  my  progress  could  not  be  retarded.  I  was 
dashed  to  atoms,  against  the  rocks  that  lay  concealed  beneath  the  billows. 
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Here  nature  aroused,  and  in  affright  bursted  the  chains  which  sleep  had 
bound  around  me.  I  awoke  to  contemplate  a  dream,  the  most  delicious*- 
the  most  dreadful. 

The  interpretation  may  be  useful  to  myself,  and  to  my  fellow  mortals. 
It  applies  nearly  to  our  condition  in  this  world,  and  exhibits  by  illustration, 
lhat  awful  end,  to  which  too  many  of  the  human  family  are  hurrying,  as 
fast  as  timp  can  urge  their  footsteps. 

That  lawn,  so  enticing,  so  beautiful,  and  so  lovely  in  its  native  deco¬ 
rations,  resembles  this  world  with  its  evanescent  charms.  The  ray  of  light 
resembles  pleasure^  decoying  and  beguiling  poor  sill)^*,  thoughtless,  and 
discontented  mortals,  from  their  duty  ;  and  at  last  precipitating  them  into  a 
world  of  spirits,  with  all  their  unrepented  sins  upon  their  guilty  heads,  un¬ 
anointed  and  unannealed. 

It  is  asked,  is  there  then  no  happiness  in  this  world  ?  Is  it  a  mere 
dream  ? 

I  answer,  the  happiness  of  this  world  is  like  the  ray  in  the  vision.  It  will 
elude  all  our  efforts  to  seize  and  enjoy  it. 

Who  can  tell  what  is  human  happiness  ?  Who  has  felt  it  ?  Who  can  tell 
where  it  exists,  and  where  it  does  not  exist  P  You,  who  have  roamed  this 
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world  over,  who  have  visited  every  clime,  who  have  snuffed  the  fragrant  air 
where  spices  grow,  and  have  seen  the  ice-bound  regions  of  the  poles — you, 
who  have  moved  in  courts,  where  education,  wealth,  and  polish  attire  the 
inhabitants,  and  gild  every  object  presented  to  the  senses — you  who  have 
mingled  with  the  wild  savages  that  roam  through  their  native  forests— say, 
>vhat  is  human  happiness  ? 

Alas!  it  is,  and  it  is  not.  What  then  does  man  pursue  ?  Does  he  not 
search  for  happiness  }  And  shall  he  not  find  it  Will  not  labour,  riches,  or 
honour,  procure  it  ?  Ask  the  wealthy  fnan  ;  has  his  goldfen  treasure  pur¬ 
chased  him  one  day  of  comfort,  contentment  or  happiness }  He  will  tell 
you,  that  riches  destroy  his  peace  of  mind,  dissipate  all  his  joys,  tempt  him 
to  sin,  and  forget  God,  and  daily  plunge  him  in  turmoil,  strife,  and  vexa¬ 
tion.  Ask  the  proud  monarch  on.  his  throne,  is  happiness  procured  by 
honour  ?  He  will  tell  you,  he  sleeps  on  a  bed  of  thorns. 

Then  what  is  happiness  ?  and  where  shall  it  be  found  ? 

Happiness  does  not  exist  in  this  world  and  the  things  belonging  to  it. 
Contentment  or  resignation  is  all  we  can  expect  in  this  vale  of  tears.  It  is 
to  be  found  only  in  the  hope  of  a  blessed  eternity.  It  will  be  consummated 
in  the  world  to  come,  where  there  shall  be  a  glorious  reality,  where  there 
are  no,  dreams,  no  phantoms,  no  illusions,  no  disappointments,  to  those  who 
love  God,  and  trust  in  the  atonement  of  his  Son. 

Let  all  who  would  know  the  reality  of  happiness,  escape  the  precipice 
and  the  gulph  to  which  sinful  pleasure,  in  the  likeness  of  the  beautiful  and 
beguiling  ray,  is  continually  decoying  mankind,  in  heedless  and  rapid  strides* 
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Let  airwho  Wbiild  enjoy  happiness,  turn  their  eyes  to  heaven,  and  continually 
COTtemplate  the  divine  source  of  all  and  endless  felicity.  In  him  are  peace, 
and  joy  and  happiness.  In  all  things  else  are  disappointment,  pain  and 
misery.  ^  , 
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Fourth  Refiort  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Theological  Seminary^  to 

tfie  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ;  read  May  2%^  1816. 

I.  ■  I  ^ 

THE  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  beg  leave  to  pre- 
^nt  to  the  General  Assembly  tlie  following,  as  the  report  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings  through  the  last  year. 

Immediately  after  their  election,  they  met,  and  appointed  the  Rev.  Dr, 
Ashbel  Green,  President,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Woodhull,  Vice  President, 
and  the  Rev.  John  McDowell,  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

'  The  number  of  students  in  the  Seminary  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  was 
thirty-two.  During  the  Summer  Session  the  four  following  additional  stu¬ 
dents  were  received,  viz : 

Thomas  Alexander,  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  licentiate  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Concord. 

Eleaj^er  S.  Barrows,  graduate  of  Middlebury  College,  and  a  licentiate  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Orange. 

Robert  H.  James,  graduate  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  and 

Nicholas  Patterson,  graduate  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey. 

Of  the  students  reported  as  in  the  seminary  at  the  date  of  the  last  report, 
Mr.  Blatchford,  Mr.  Parmele,  and  Mr.  Stanton,  on  account  of  their  engage¬ 
ments,  and  Mr.  Camp  on  account  of  ill  health,  did  not  return  after  the  vaca¬ 
tion  ;  so  that  the  number  of  students  in  the  Seminary  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  session  was  thirty -two.  During  this  session  two  of  the  students 
were  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  viz :  Halsey  Wood  by  the  Presbytery 
pf  Albany,  and  John  Cruikshanks  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick.  - 

During  the  winter  session  fifteen  additional  students  were  received,  viz : 

Samuel  L.  Graham,  graduate  of  Washington  College,  Virginia. 


Thomas  S.  . Biggs 
Charles  S.  Stewart 
Karand  K.  Rodgers 
Benjamin  I.  Lowe 
Isaac  W.  Platt 
Benjamin  W.  Riphards 
Symmes  S.  Henry 
Levin  1.  Gillis 
Sylvester  Lamed 
Reuben  Post 
Gideon  N.  Judd 
Gilbert  Morgan 
Isaac  Keller 
Salmon  Strong  . 


New  Jersey4 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do.  .  . 

do. 

do. 

Middlebury. 

do. 

Union. 

do. 

Washington,  Pennsylvania. 
Williams. 


Of  the  students  in  the  Seminary  at  the  close  of  the  Summer  Session,  none 
of  the  first  class  returned  except  Jacob  Green,  who  staid  but  a  short  time. 
Of  the  othpr  classes  Samuel  S.  Davis,  who  had  accepted  an  office  in  Union 
College  did  not  retui-n.  Mr.  Camp  who  was  absent  during  the  former  Ses¬ 
sion,  returned  early  in  this  Session  and  resumed  his  studies.  In  the  course 
of  the  Winter  Session  seven  students  Jeft  the  Seminary,  viz ; 
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Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Gale,  Mr.  Richards,  and  Mr.  Keller  on  account  of 
ill  health,  and  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Ross,  and  Mr.  Monteith,  to  enter  on  mis¬ 
sionary  service.  So  that  the  whole  number  of  students  now  in  the  Semi- 
naiy,  is  thirty-three. 

During  the  Winter  Session  the  following  students  were  licensed  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  viz  : 

Backus  Wilbur,  and  Ashbel  G.  Fairchild  by  the  Presbytery  of  Jersey; 
John  Monteith,  John  T.  Edgar,  Wells  Andrews,  Elisha  P.  Swift,  and  Je- 
hiel  Talmage,  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  ;  Thomas  C.  Henry, 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and  John  Ross  by  an  Association  of  Con¬ 
necticut. 

And  through  the  year  the  following  students  having  finished  the  course 
prescribed  in  the  Plaii  have  received  certificates  from  the  Professor  of  their 
having  finished  the  regular  course,  viz : 

John  Covert  Junr.  Henry  R.  Weed,  Halsey  Wood,  and  Leveret  I.  F* 
Huntington. 

The  studies  which  have  been  attended  to  through  the  year  by  each  class 
are  the  following,  viz  : 

The  First  class,  which  completed' its  coui'se  in  the  Fall,  have  attended  to 
the  Pastoral  care,  and  the  composition  and  delivery  of  a  Sermon  ;  the  class 
which  in  the  Fall  became  the  Firsts  to  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology, 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Church  Government ;  the  Second  class  to  the 
Scriptures  in  the  English  translation.  Biblical  History,  the  Original  Lan¬ 
guages  of  Scripture,  Dr.  CampbelPs  Dissertations,  Didactic  Theology,  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  History,  and  Sacred  Geography ;  and  the  Third  class,  which 
was  formed  at  the  commencement  of  the  Winter  Session,  to  the  Hebrew 
Language,  Sacred  Chronology,  Biblical  History,  Sacred  Geography,  and 
Jewish  Antiquities.  . 

The  students,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Professors,  continue  to  be  di¬ 
ligent  in  their  studies,  orderly  in  their  deportment,  exemplary  in  their  re¬ 
ligious  character,  and  zealous  in  their  endeavours  to  be  useful. 

At  the  close  of  each  of  the  Sessions  through  the  year  the  Board  attended 
to  a  careful  examination  of  the  students,  in  which  they  received  entire  satis¬ 
faction. 

On  the  subject  of  female  societies  for  the  support  of  necessitous  students 
in  the  Seminary,  the  Board  are  happy  to  report,  that  they  have  been  inform¬ 
ed  by  the  Professors  that  the  following  sums  have  been  forwarded  for  this 
object,  viz : 
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- 

Pleasant  Valley  (N.  Y.) 
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30 

00 

do. 

- 

Princeton 

m 

81 

88 

do. 

* 

- 

Marlborough  (N.  Y.) 

m 

26 

00 

ed  do. 

• 

- 

Newark  -  * 

m 

66 

65 

do. 

-  . 

Newburgh 

m 

61 

70 

do. 

- 

Bridgetown  (W.  J.) 

37 

50 

^d  do. 

m 

Philadelphia 

‘50 

00 

do. 

- 

- 

Goshen 

m 

130 

00 

do. 

New  Windsor 

m 

54 

00 

do. 

m 

- 

lillizabeth  Town 

m 

21 

38 

do. 

- 

Hopewell  (N.  Y.) 

m 

26 

00 

1st  do. 

. . 
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Newark 

m 

127 

00 

do.  . 

- 

- 

Montgomery  (N.  Y.) 

m 

140 

00 

do. 

• 
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Morris  Town 

m 

50 

00 

2d  do. 

Wall  St.  Church,  N.  York 

m 

95 

00 

Female  Society  of  Cedar  St.  Church,  N.  Y. 
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Female  Mite  Society  of  New  York  -  -  255  00 

do.  Wilmington  -  -  -  79  oo 

Female  Benevolent  Society  of  Springfield  (N.  J.)  -  21  oo 

Cong,  and  Pres.  Association  of  Charleston  (S.  C.)  -  107  00 

Presbytery  of  Hudson  -  -  ‘  -  -  90  00 

Ladies  in  Philadelphia,  per  Miss  Sproat  -  -  ,  70  00 

,  Ladies  in  Hunterdon  (N.  J.)  per  Mrs.  Wynkoop  -  54  50 
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A  number  of  valuable  books  have  been  added  to  the  Library  through  the 
year  past.  One  hundred  and  three  volumes  have  been  purchased,  besides 
sixty  copies  of  the  first  and  second  number  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  pub¬ 
lishing  by  Whiting  and  Watson,  New  York  :  and  forty-three  volumes  have 
been  presented. 

Agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the  Assembly,  the  Board  have  through  the 
year  been  making  progress,  in  the  erection  of  the  principal  edifice  for  the 
Theological  Seminary.  They  early  appointed  a  committee  of  Building,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  following  Directors,  viz  : 

Rev.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green,  Samuel  Bayard,  Esq.  Dr.  John  Van  Cleve, 
Robert  Lenox,  Esq.  and  Robert  Ralston,  Esq.  who  were  to  call  to  their  aid 
the  Professors  of  the  Seminary.  On  the  26th  day  of  September  last  the 
Corner  Stone  of  the  contemplated  Building,  was  laid  by  the  Board  with  re¬ 
ligious  solemnity.  The  building  is  to  be  of  stone  ;  length  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  breadth  fifty,  height  four  stories,  including  the  basement  story. 
The  estimated  cost  to  complete*  it  is  47,000  dollars.  This  building  is  to 
contain  all  the  public  rooms  of  the  Institution,  as  the  Refectory  or  Dining¬ 
room,  Kitchen,  Library -room,  and  Lecture-rooms ;  the  rest  of  the  building 
is  to  be  made  into  lodging-rooms  for  the  students,  and  will,  it  is  calculated, 
accommodate  about  one  hundred  students.  The  walls  of  the  building  are 
now  advanced  to  the  first  floor,  the  joist  of  whicji  are  part  laid,  and  the  rest 
ready  to  be  laid.  There  are  on  the  ground  about  seven  hundred  perch  of 
stone,  sixty  thousand  bricks,  and  about  five  hundred  dollars  worth  of  tim¬ 
ber,  all  of  which  have  been  paid  for.  The  work  is  progressing  with  activity, 
diligence  and  judgment.  It  is  expected,  the  building  will  be  got  under 
cover  the  ensuing  Autumn. 

Of  the  15,000  dollars  appropriated  by  the  last  Assembly  for  the' building, 
6,401  dollars  and  76  cents  have  been  expended,  leaving  a  balance  of  that 
appropriation  unexpended  of  8,598  dollars  and  24  cents.  It  is  estimated 
that  19,000  dollars  in  addition  to  the  sum*  already  expended  will  put  the 
building  under  cover. 

From  the  above  statement  the  Assembly  will  readily  perceive  that  vigor¬ 
ous  exertions  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  funds  without  delay. 

Of  the  4,000  dollars,  with  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  former  year  of 
583  dollars  and  96  cents,  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Institution,  the  following  sums  have  been  expended,  viz  : 
For  Professors  Salaries  -  -  g  3150  00 

For  Books  -  -  -  -  377  50 

For  House  rent  for  Professors  -  -  362  16 

For  Sundry  incidental  expenses  -  -  153  30 

'  '  Total  4042  96 

Leaving  a  balance  of  541  dollars  of  the  appropriation  unexpended,  sub¬ 
ject  however  to  the  payment  of  550  dollars,  due  to  one  of  the  Professors  for 
salary  and  house  rent. 
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The  Board  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  the  Assembly,  that  through  the 
year,  there  have  been  founded  for  the  support  of  indigent  students  three 
Scholarships ;  two  of  them  by  an  unknown  individual  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  communicated  by  Mr.  Zechariah  Lewis,  and  to  take  effect  from 
November  last,  and  the  other  by  Robert  Lenox,  Esq.  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  to  take  ^jffect  from  the  present  time. 

The  Board  also  with  pleasure  state,  that  the  Pi'ofessors  have  reported, 
that  a  spirit  of  serious  inquiry  and  of  zeal  on  the  subject  of  missions  appears 
to  be  gaining  ground  in  the  Seminary. 

The  Board  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  Assembly,  to  put  at  their 
disposal,  the  interest  which  may  accrue  on  the  fund,  for  the  support  of  in¬ 
digent  youth  in  this  Seminary,  that  it  may  be  appropriated  agi*eeably  to  the 
wishes  of  the  donors. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Board, 

Ashbel  Green,  President. 

John  McDowell,  Secretary. 

The  Professors  of  the  Seminary  are.  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander,  D.  D. 
Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology. 

Rev,  Samuel  Miller, 'D.  D.  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Chui:ch 
Government. 


Re/iort  of  the  Committee  afifiointed  to  devise  IVays  and  Means  of  raising 
Funds  for  the  Theological  Seminary  ;  nvith  a  Circular  Letter  of  the  Ge^ 
neral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica^  to  the  Churches  under  their  care , 

The  Committee  appointed  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  raising  Funds  for 
the  Theological  Seminary^  reported  the  folio wng  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted,  viz  : 

Resolved j  1st.  That  it  be  again  earnestly  recommended  to  the  Minister 
and  Session  of  each  Congregation  under  the  care  of  the  General  Assembly, 
to  establish  without  delay  a  Dollar  Society,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  in  aid 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Seminary. 

2d.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  Permanent  Fund  for  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  two  sets  of  Subscription  Papers  be  sent  down  to  each 
Minister  and  Session ;  that  the  first  be  headed  in  the  following  words,  viz : 
«  We  whose  names  are  hereunto  annexed,  promise  each  to  pay  to 

,  for  the  Permanent  Fund  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  the 
sum  of  One  Hundred  Dollars,  in  five  annual  instalments  That  the  head¬ 
ing  of  the  second  be  varied  from  the  first,  by  the  insertion  of  Fifty  Dollars, 
Instead  of  One  Hundred  ;  and  that  of  the  fund  thus  raised,  the  interest  only 
shall  ever  be  appropriated  for  the  uses  of  the  Seminary. 

3d.  That  Agents  be  appointed  to  solicit  Donations  and  Subscriptions,  in 
those  Congregations  which  have  not  yet  been  visited  by  any  Agent ;  and 
that  the  monies  thus  procured  be  placed  in  the  Contingent  or  Permanent 
Fund,  as  the  Donors  and  Subscribers  may  direct. 

4th.  That  the  two-fold  application  to  Ministers  and  Sessions,  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  resolutions,  be  accompanied  with  the  annual  circular  let¬ 
ter  ;  and  it  is  earnestly  recommended,  that  this  letter  be  read  from  the  pul¬ 
pit,  in  the  several  Congregations  under  the  care  of  the  Assembly. 
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Circular,  §*c. 

I 

THE  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  feel  it  an  imperative  duty  to  address  the  churches  under  their 
care,  upon  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  their  present  jnd  future  in¬ 
terests.  They  therefore  solicit  a  dispassionate  and  impartial  attention,  by 
all  who  profess  to  be  in  their  connexion,  to  the  claim  which  they  now  pre-  ' 
sent  upon  their  Christian  liberality,  and  their  attachment  to  the  doctrines  and 
government  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  They  desire  to  have  their  own 
hearts  deeply  affected,  and  hope  that  the  hearts  of  their  brethren  in  the  com¬ 
mon  salvation,  will  be  equally  affected  with  the  solemn  consideration,  that 
this  address  and  the  manner  in  which  it  will  be  received  and  improved,  shall 
both  pass  in  review  for  eternal  approbation  or  disapprobation,  when  the  Re¬ 
deemer  shall  come  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead, 

It  is  well  known  to  you,  brethren,  that  in  the  year  1811,  under  our  aus¬ 
pices  the  Theological  Seminary  was  established,  and  in  1813,  located  in  the 
borough  of  Princeton,  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

As  much  publicity  as  was  practicable,  was  given  to  the  constitution  of 
this  seminary,  that  none  of  you  might  be  left  in  ignorance  concerning  its 
nature. 

Our  object  was  to  make  provision  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the 
gospel  ministry,  so  that  you  might  be  supplied  with  teachers  properly  qua¬ 
lified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office. 

The  importance  of  such  an  object  cannot  but  powerfully  impress  your 
hearts.  The  care  of  souls  is  no  ordinary  employment,  and  requires  no  or¬ 
dinary  qualifications  for  accomplishing  its  great  design.  On  the  right  dis¬ 
charge  of  its  diversified  duties,  dependmot  merely  temporal,  but  eternal 
issues.  Under  the  awful  weight  of  its  responsibility,  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  himself  was  constrained  to  exclaim,  Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things  Were  it  not  for  the  promise  of  Divine  assistance,  no  conscientious 
person  could  be  found  so  daring  as  to  undertake  it.  But  though  the  pro¬ 
mise  has  been  given  by  Him  who  is  faithful  and  cannot  lie,  yet  he  requires 
on  our  part  suitable  preparation  for  the  w^ork  entrusted  to  feeble,  erring, 
sinful  men.  No  one  taketh  this  honour  to  himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of 
God.’’  He  who  is  not  united  to  the  Saviour  by  a  living  faith,  ventures  upon 
a  fearful  experiment,  which,  if  not  overruled,  will  terminate  in  his  ruin 
for  ever.  We  deprecate  the  curse  of  an  unregenerate,  unsanctified  ministry, 
in  any  of  our  churches.  We  have  endeavoured,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  to 
prevent  such  persons  going  forth  from  our  seminary.  But  if,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  our  wishes  and  care,  some  do  go  forth  of  this  description,  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  have  it  in  their  power  to  shut  the  door  to  their  admission.  Every 
precaution  wdiich  human  'wisdom  can  devise,  has  been  adopted  to  secure  to 
our  Churches  pious  Ministers. 

Piety,  however,  brethren,  is  not  the  sole  qualification  of  a  gospel  minis¬ 
try.  The  glorious  Head  of  the  Church,  when  he  gave  some  apostles ; 
and  some  prophets  ;  and  some  evangelists  ;  and  some  pastors  and  teachers  ; 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edify- 
int^  of  the  body  of  Christ saw  fit  to  endow  them  with  the  extraordinary, 
as  well  as  ordinary,  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  mere  fact  of  their  being 
lenewed  and  sanctified  was  not  deemed  sufficient  by  him.  He  superadded 
other  qualifications ;  and  in  doing  this  has  afforded  a  model  for  the  imitation 
of  the  Church,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  period  which,  following  the 
age  of  extraordinary  gifts,  shall  terminate  with  the  destruction  of  the  world. 
We  wish  it  therefore  to  be  understood  distinctly,  as  an  unquestionable  truths 
that  piety  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  the  workman  of  God,  who 
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ncedeth  not  to  be  ashamed/'  Something  more  is  requisite ;  and  to  this  . 
point  we  solicit  your  particular  attention.  Such  attention  is  the  more  de¬ 
sirable — ^nay,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  is  especially  your  duty,  at  this  time  ; 
because  a  contrary  sentiment  is  manifested,  and  no  feeble  exertions  made  in 
different  pans  of  your  country  to  give  it  currency  and  effect. 

The  apostle  of  the  gentiles,  in  his  epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  has  de¬ 
scribed  with  minuteness  of  detail,  the  qualifications  of  a  gospel  minister. 
Among  these  we  merely  notice  aptness  to  teach,  or  natural  talents  fitting 
persons  for  this  work,  sufficient  experience  in  the  profession  of  godliness, 
that  they  might  not  be  novices,  and  the  necessity  of  understanding  the  mean* 
ing,  connexion,  import,  and  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  Holy  Scriptures,  as  we  have  them  in  our  use,  arc  translated  from 
the  original  languages  in  which  they  were  written.  They  contain  allusions 
to  customs  strange  to  us,  but  throwing  light  upon  many  important  sub¬ 
jects,  which,  without  the  knowledge  of  these  customs,  are  involved  in  ob¬ 
scurity  -appeals  to  modes  of  thinking  upon  other  equally  important  sub¬ 
jects,  which  entirely  lose  their  force  if  we  remain  ignorant  of  them  -re¬ 
ferences  to  the  arts  and  sciences  then  known ;  to  the  philosophy  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  accurately  understood  and  described  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  to  the 
geography,  history,  biography,^  and  chronology,  of  the  day  in  which  the 
writings  were  penned  ;  with  all  of  which  particulars  he  who  undertakes  to 
expound  and  apply  the  Scriptures,  ought  to  be  familiar.  Such  is  the  wide 
range  of  subjects  which  the  Scriptures  unfold  to  us,  that  it  includes  every 
thing  which  interests  us  in  the  various  relations  of  life.  /  The  man  of  God 
ought  therefore  to  be  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  exercise  of  his  intellectual,  and  of  his  moral  powers.  He  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  encounter  the  skeptic — to  satisfy  the  honest  inquirer  after 
truth — to  silence  the  disputer  of  this  world — to  confirm  the  wavering,  and 
to  establish  the  saint.  To  accomplish  all  these  important  objects,  he  ought 
to  be  a  man  of  profound  learning,  as  well  as  of  fervent  piety.  For  let  it  be  "" 
remembered,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  him  to  be  instrumental  in  conven¬ 
ing  sinners ;  he  must  also  be  able  to  build  them  up  in  the  most  holy  faith 
of  God’s  word.  If  all  Scripture  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  the  minister  of  the  gospel  ought 
to  understand  it  thoroughly,  that  he  may  use  it  for  these  varipus  purposes. 
But  how  can  he  do  this,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  the  subjects  which  the  scrip¬ 
tures  present  to  our  understandings  for  examination  and  approbation,  as  well 
as  to  our  hearts  for  their  reception  and  love  ?  A  pious,  but  unlearned  minis¬ 
try,  may  produce  great  excitement  in  the  aflections  of  the  heart,  but  furi 
nishes  little  matter  for  the  improvement  of  the  understanding.  Hence,  the 
people  committed  to  their  care,  will  remain  children,  unskilful  in  the  word 
of  righteousness,  and  unable  to  go  on  to  perfection.  They  will,  exhibit 
very  imperfect  specimen  of  that  intelligently  holy  walk  and  conversation^ 
which  becomes  their  character,  as  followers  of  him  who  is  the  prophet  of 
the  covenant,  as  well  as  its  priest  and  king. 

We  will  not  enlarge  on  this  subject,  but  only  refer  to  your  serious  and 
unbiassed  deliberation,  the  model  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  He  was 
learned  above  his  cotemporaries ;  having  been  taught  at  the  feet  of  Gama¬ 
liel,  and  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  the  schools  of  Tarsus,  his  birth  place. 
His  writings  contain  quotations  from  celebrated  Pagan  authors;  are  replete 
with  arguments  drawn  from  the  positions  of  the  enenaies  of  Christianity ; 
exhibit  uncommon  powers  of  intellect  in  the  arrangement  and  application  of 
truth ;  unfold  specimens  of  the  highest  and  most  finished  eloquence  ;  the 
eloquence  of  sound  sense,  profound  erudition,  logical  reasoning  ;  admirable 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart ;  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  plan  of  re¬ 
demption,  and  irresistible  appeals  to  the  consciendes  gf  sinful  men.  Upon 
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this  model  Calvin,  Owen,  Edwards,  and  men  of  the  like  stamp,  were 
formed ;  who  have  done  more  for  the  illustration  and  defence  of  the  com¬ 
mon  salvation,  than  hosts  of  unlettered,  though  pious,  ministers.  The 
fruits  of  the  ministry  of  the  former  have  been  solid,  substantial,  imperish¬ 
able  ;  those  of  the  latter,  transient  and  fading,  because  disappearing  with 
the  immediate  monuments  of  their  labour  of  love  and  work  of  faith.  We 
give  to  the  latter  full  honour,  and  cheerfully  add  our  testimony  to  their 
worth  and  usefulness  :  but  we  cannot  forget,  and  we  pray  you  not  to  forget, 
that  the  materials  for  proilucing  worth  and  usefulness  in  the  latter  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  former.  Whilst  therefore  we  give  to  the  latter  the  just  meed 
of  admiration  and  respect,  let  us  with  one  accord,  render  a  just  tribute  of 
applause  to  the  former.  We  rejoice  that  there  arc  multitudes  of  the  latter 
in  the  Gospel  vineyard,  and  thank  God  for  them.  Let  us  endeavour  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  high,  and  holy  spirit  of  emulation  among  our  young  men  preparing 
for  the  Gospel  ministry,  to  reach  towards  the  mark  of  the  prize  which  the 
former  attained.  Why  should  we  not  in  our  day,  and  in  our  land,  aim  at 
producing  men  of  equal  eminence,  whose  names  will  go  down  to  posterity 
with  their  names,  and  whose  Christian  fame  shall  be  eternized  in  the  annals 
of  the  world  to  come  ?  To  be  satisfied  with  low  attainments  in  the  divine 
life,  is  an  evidence  of  a  spiritual  frame  sickly  and  declining.  Thus,  when 
churches  remain  quiet  and  contented  under  a  feeble  and  ignorant  ministry, 
when  they  have  the  means  within  their  reach  to  enjoy  an  efficient  and  learned 
ministry,  proves  more  than  volumes  can  contain,  that  they  are  cither  ig¬ 
norant  of  their  best  interests,  or  indifferent  to  the  ascension  gifts  of  the 
glorious  Redeemer.  Of  you,  men  and  brethren,  this  never  yet  has  been 
said;  and  we  trust,  you  never  will  suffer  it  to  be  said.  Your  fathers,  the 
founders  of  our  churcli,  struggling  amidst  all  the  difficulties  which  harassed 
them  in  the  then  new  world,  provided  so  far  as  they  could  for  a  learned,  as 
well  as  a  pious  ministry.  How  welfthcy  succeeded,  the  names  of  Dickin¬ 
son,  Burr,  Edwards,  Davies,  Finleyv^  and  others ;  names  that  have  stamped 
imperishable  renown  upon  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  land  do  show\ 
To  these  we  add  Witherspoon,  who,  though  neither  born  nor  educated  in 
America,  afforded  a  decisive  proof  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  a  learn¬ 
ed  ministry  ;  and  largely  contributed  in  supplying  our  churches  with  pas¬ 
tors  eminently  furnished  with  acquirements,  as  well  as  talents  and  piety, 
fon'  extensive  usefulness.  And  shall  we  not  emulate  their  example  }  With 
our  increased  advantages,  shall  we  tamely  relinquish  the  pursuit  of  the 
same  prize?  No;  never! 

Our  brethren  of  the  Eastern,  of  the  Reformed  Dutch,  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  Reformed  churches,  have  set  us  the  laudable  example  of  concen^ 
trating  their  exertions  to  one  common  point.  Though  last,  not  least,  we 
have  followed  the  example,  and  are  emulating  them  in  the  noble  work 
of  training  up  men,  not  to  become  victors  in  the  ungodly  strife  of  na¬ 
tions,  but  in  the  holy  warfare  which  the  seed  of  the  woman  is  carrying 
on  against  the  seed  of  the  serpent.  We  wush  to  bring  talents,  and  eru¬ 
dition  coniM^cted  with  fervent  piety  into  the  service  of  the  Captain  of  our 
salvation.  ' 

To  effect  this  purpose,  a  seminary  like  ours,  and  those  of  sister  churches, 
is  the  best  calculated.  The  benelits  of  public  instruction  we  conceive  to  be 
incomparably  superior  to  those  of  private  instruction.  He  who  is  a  pastor, 
and  has  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  assuredly  canfiot  pay  that 
attention  to  the  young  student,  which  he  can  do  who  devotes  himself  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  work  of  instruclion.  And  where  two  or  three  persons 
•arc  eniployed  in  this  work,  the  advantages  are  greatly  increased  On  this 
subject  w  e  have  facts  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  position.  Wav¬ 
ing  any  reference  to  the  other  seminaries,  already  have  the  fruits  of  oun 
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labour  of  love  and  work  of  faith  appeared— fruits  which  speak  loudly  the 
praise  of  your  liberality,  and  redound  to  the  glory  of  God,  who  has  dis¬ 
posed  you  to  the  exercise  of  this  liberality.  The  young  men  who  have  gone 
forth  from  our  seminary,  are  lifting  up  tlieir  voices  in  our  cities,  and  pro¬ 
claiming  the  glad  tidings  in  solitary  places.  With  these  fruits  before  our 
eyes,  the  example  of  our  fathers  left  us  for  imitation,  the  exertions  of  our 
brethren  around  us — shall  wc  desist,  or  grow  faint  and  weary?  It  can¬ 
not  be  ! 

Presbyterians  of  these  United  States — ^yuur  Christian  honour,  your  best 
interests  are  at  stake. 

Wc  aim  at  great  things,  but  they  are  things  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Redeemer  amongst  us.  To  accomplish  these  things,  we  need  your 
aid.  It  is  for  you,  your  families,  your  childien,  that  we  are  engaged.  We 
desire  to  pour  into  your  churches,  in  continued  succession,  the  streams  of 
life  to  make  glad  your  hearts  and  the  hearts  of  your  children.  We  wish  to 
supply  you,  from  time  to  time,  with  workmen  that  need  not  to  be  ashamed^ 
rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth.  Without  your  aid  we  cannot  effect  this 
great  and  desirable  object.  But  upon  that  aid  we  confidently  rely.  Your 
Presbyteries  have  guaranteed  to  them  the  right  of  examining  the  young 
men  for  licensure,  so  that  no  fear  need  be  entertained  concerning  the 
liberties  of  these  judicatories.  The  seminary  is  open  for  all  your  young 
men  that  can  be  supported. — They  are  educated  not  for  us,  but  for  your¬ 
selves. — They  are  your  own  property,  subject  to  your  own  control./  We 
interfere  not  with  any  of^our  privileges,  but  desire  to  contribute  to  their 
preservation.  ^  ^ 

We  need  funds  for  the  support  of  the  professors,  and  of  the  pious  youth 
in  indigent  circumstances,"  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  Lord,  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  also  for  completing  the  buildings  which  have 
been  commenced  for  the  accornmodation  of  the  students.  These  buildings 
are  necessary  to  accomplish  the  plan  of  their  education.  They  must,  with¬ 
out  such  buildings,  be  scattered  in  different  families.  The  evils  arising  from 
this  cause,  you  cannot  but  perceive.  We  want  them  to  be  associated  under 
one  roof,  that  they  may  constitute  one  Christian  community ;  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  social  intercourse,  and  experience  the  incitement  to  devotional 
feelings,  which  such  intercourse  will  afford  them ;  that  they  may  have  the 
use  of  lecture  rooms,  favourable  to  deriving  the  full  benefit  of  the  lectures 
daily  delivered  by  the  professors ;  that  they  may  possess  an  apartment  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  arrangement  and  use  of  the  library  belonging  to  the  semi¬ 
nary  ;  and  that,  by  living  upon  commons,  or  dieting  at  a  table  provided  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  common  use  of  all  the  pupils,  the  expense  of  board  may  be 
as  much  as  possible  reduced,  as  well  as  that  the  whole  expense  of  room 
rent  may  be  saved.  They  will  thus  be  daily  under  the  eyes  of  the  professors, 
and  not  merely  when  reciting.— They  will  also  be  saved  from  that  waste  of 
time,  which  the  interruptions  from  the  families  where  they  board,  inevitably 
produce. — They  will  go  forth  as  members  of  the  same  family,  as  well  as  the 
same  institution,  and  cherish  through  life  the  feelings  and  affections  of 
brethren. 

Such,  men  and  brethren,  are  the  objects  which  we  aim  to  accomplish. 

We  now  put  in  the  claim  of  your  Master  and  our  Master,  for  some  portion 
of  that  worldly  substance  which  he  has  given  you.  He  honours  you  by  the 
call,  making  you  fellow  workers  with  lum  in  promoting  the  interests  of  his 
kingdom.  Think  of  the  good  which  you  may  thus  be  instrumental  in  do¬ 
ing  !  On  your  behalf  the  prayers  of  them  who  were  ready  to  perish,  will  as¬ 
cend  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  that  God  would  bless  and  reward  you.  Gene¬ 
rations  yet  unborn  will  vine  and  bless  your  memory,  for  having  founded  aTi 
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institution  whence  shall  have  gone  forth  men  whose  labours  have  been  blessed 
to  their  salvation. 

Unite,  then,  brethren,  in  the  noble  enterprise  of  erecting  a  monument 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men.  And  may  HE,  who  has  the 
keys  of  death  and  hell,  be  your  portion  here,  and  your  salvation  hereafter, 
throughout  eternal  ages. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  General  Assembly, 

James  Blythe,  Moderator. 

Philadelphia^  May^  1816. 


The  second  annual  report  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Female  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society  of  Baltimore.,  presented  and  read  at  the  Anniversary  Melt¬ 
ing  held  in  the  frst  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  l«f  of  April,  1816.  . 

The  managers  of  the  Female  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  of  Baltimore,  In 
submitting  to  their  subscribers  and  donors  the  following  report  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  during  the  past  year,  feel  a  pleasure  in  stating  that  they  have  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  their  exertions  in  circulating  the  nvord  of  life  amongst  the 
poor  and  destitute  of  the  city  and  vicinity,  have  been  attended  with  considera-. 
ble  success. 

'  Of  one  hundred  and  fifty  English  Bibles,  purchased  from  the  parent  in¬ 
stitution,  there  have  been  sent  to  ' 

BIBLES.  TESTAMENTS. 

The  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  25 

On  board  the  United  States’  ship  John  Adams,  4  and  1 
(1  German  Testament.) 

To  the  Hospital,  -  -  -  5^2 

To  Pennsylvania, . 5  ! 

To  Hagarstpwn,  -  ...  5 

To  the  charity  of  St.  Paul’s'  Parish,  -  6 

To  Elk  Ridge,  -  -  -  -  18 

To  various  parts  of  the  country,  -  .  1 1 

To  Harford,  ....  3 

To  Berkely  county,  Va.  -  -  2 

Total,  84  4 

Leaving  a  balance  of  62,  which  have  been  distributed  within  the  city  and 
preemets. 

Although  the  number  has  not  been  great,  yet  in  many  instances  the  gift 
bestowed  has  been  received  not  only  with  promises  of  careful  perusal  and 
study,  but  with  expressions  of  joy  and  gratitude.  Some  have  said  that  now  they 
have  obtained  a  Bible,  they  shall  want  for  nothing.  Others  have  declared 
on  beds  of  sickness  and  of  death,  that  they  knew  neither  fear  nor  hope  of  a 
future  state  ;  that  they  felt  no  solid  comfort  until  they  possessed  a  Bible,  and 
have  invoked  blessings  upon  the  individual  who,  under  Providence,  was  the 
instiument  of  extending  to  them  this  consolation.  But  there  have  been  one 
or  two  instances  even  in  this  city,  where,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  none 
are  without  the  means  of  grace,  of  persons  who  were  ignorant  of  the  con* 
tents  of  the  Bible,  and  in  fact  not  knowing  there  was  such  a  book« 

It  has  been  a  custom  with  the  managers  to  visit  occasionally  those  to 
Ivhom  they  have  given  Bibles,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  observing 
what  use  have  been  made  of  them,  and  in  no  case  whatever  have  they  found 
cause  to  regret  their  donation. 
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In  the  month  of  May,  1815,  information  was  received  from  the  Rev.  Sl- 
luucl  J.  Mills,  who  had  been  acting  as  a  missionary  cm  our  south-western 
frontier,  under  the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts*  Missionary  Society,  df 
the  extreme  want  of  Bibles  in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  where  as  yet  ho  Bibles 
have  ever  been  printed.  In  consequence  of  this  intelligence,  the  bo^d  jait 
their  subsequent  meeting  in  June,  unanimously  voted  a  donation  of  250  Eh- 
glish  Bibles  to  be  immediately  sent  to  the  Bible  Society  of  Louisiana,  for 
gratuitous  distribution.  This  donation  was  shipped  by  Robert  Ralstoh^ 
ksq.  at  Philadelphia,  on  account  of  the  Society,  and  a  letter  addressed  by 
our  Corresponding  Secretary,  to  Abner  L.  Duncan,  Esq.  of  New-Orleans, 
informing  him  of  the  circumstances.  No  account,  however,  has  yet  been 
received  of  the  arrival  of  the  Bibles. 

Further  communications  being  read,  relative  to  the  eager  desire  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  inhabitants  of  our  south-western  frontier  to  obtain  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  a  resolution  was  passed  that  a  donation  of  two  hundred  English  Bi¬ 
bles  should  be  presented  to  the  Illinois  Bible  Society,  as  a  partial  relief  t6 
their  pressing  wants.  They  were  consigned  to  Mr.  David  Logan  af  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  to  be  forwarded.  This  part*  of  our  country  is  represented  as  ‘  de- 
‘  plorably  destitute  of  Bibles.  In  Kaskaskia,  a  place  containing  from  eighty 
‘  to  one  hundred  families,  there  aro,  it  is  thought,  not  more  than  four  or  five.* 
The  Missionaries  further  state,  that  they  did  not  find  any  place  in  this  Ter¬ 
ritory  where  a  copy  of  the  scriptures  could  be  obtained. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  an  interesting  Circular,  which  has  been 
received  from  the  directors  of  the  Newark  Bible  Society,  wherein  they 
state  the  distress 
word.  ‘  The  su 
‘  the  Missouri  an 

*  local  to  be  unheard,  and  too  moving  to  be  disregarded,  the  great  spiritual 
‘  darkness  and  gloom  which  overshaderv  those  thriving  and  beautiful  regions 
‘  of  our  Lord.  Light  is  to  be  diffused  under  the  divine  blessing,  by  the 
‘  agency  of  human  charity.  In  one  day  miracles  have  ceased.  God  works 
‘  by  means,  and  does  he  not  require  those  on  whom  he  has  been  pleased  to 
‘  bestow  a  superabundance  of  this  world’s  goods,  to  impart  a  portion  of  thek 
‘  wealth  for  the  relief  of  their  perishing  fellow  creatures  ?  And  what  trea- 
«  sure  so  rich,  what  charity  so  exalted  can  be  bestowed,  as  the  nvord  of 
‘  eternal  life  ?  Scarcely  a  religious  publication  of  the  day  appears,  which 
^  does  not  contain  accounts  of  the  deplorable  situation  of  many  portions  of 
‘  our  beloved  country.  And  mu^t  we  resort  to  foreign  aid  for  the. relief  of 
‘  the  destitute  in  our  own  land  \  Have  we  no  resource  within  ourselves  ; 

‘  no  fellow-feeling,  no' zeal,  no  bowels  of  mercy  ?  Is  it  not  time  for  chris- 
^  tians  to  awake  from  their  slumbers,  to  arise  in  their  might  as  a  strongman 
^  out  of  sleep,  and  by,  a  vigorous  exertion,  in  hiimble  dependence  upon  the 
^  divine  blessing,  endeavour  to  rescue  the  thousands  of  their  brethren,  per- 
^  ishing  for  luck  of  vision,  and  daily  rushing  down  to  the  gates  of  eternal 
‘  death  for  want  of  that  blessed  gospel  which  would  be  as  a  lamp  unto  their 
^  feet,  and  a  light  unto  their  path.*  < 

In  consequence  of  this  earnest  and  affectionate  ap^peal  to  the  Christian 
public,  the  board  have  been  led  to  consider  themselves  called  in  Providence 
to  appropriate  their  remaining  funds  to  the  assistance  of  their  distant  and  un¬ 
enlightened  brethren ;  and  in  so  doing,  they  fondly  trust  they  have  the. 
hearty  approbation  of  every  well-wisher  to  this  infant,  but  highly  promising 
institution.  The  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  accordingly  re¬ 
solved  to  be  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  to  be  applied  to  whatever  benighted 
portion  of  land  the  Parent  Society  might  deem  most  expedient.  The  suiu 
of  ten  dollars  has  been  received  from  a  member  to  be  added  to  the  above. 
The  demand,  for  Bibles  in  our  own  neighbourhood  has  by  no  means  ceased* 


in  various  parts  of  our  country,  for  want  of  God’s  holy 
pplications  of  Christ’s  poor  on  the  Ohio  and  Missisippi, 
d  the  Illinois,  sounding  in  our  ears,  proclaim  in  accents  too 
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There  are  still  poor  children,  who  as  they  grow  up  will  be  taught  to  read, 
and  will  of  course  be  candidates  for  this  charity.  There  is  a  wide  field  for 
unwearied  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  and  cheerful  liberality  on 
that  of  the  public.  Much  is  to  be  done,  therefore  much  must  be  done. 

Application  has  been  made  to  the  Parent  Institution  for  fifty  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  from  their  stereotype  press,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  procured. 
Judging  froin  past  kindness,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  the  greatest 
promptitude  in  complying  with  our  request;  Some  of  these  Bibles  have 
been  already  promised  to  individuals  in  this  city. 

Our  frontier  offers  unbounded  prospect  for  usefulness  ;  and  shall  we  be 
backward  in  the  discharge  of  this  imperious  duty  ?  Shall  we  satisfy  our¬ 
selves  vrith  talking  of  the  glorious  day  that  is  about  to  dawn  upon  the  world, 
while  we  should  be  up  and  doing  ?  Shall  we  who  possess  the  precious 
word  of  life,  who  sit  beneath  the  joyful  sound  of  the  gospel,  and  participate 
in  its  holy  ordinances,  evince  no  tender  solicitude  for  the  eternal  salvation 
of  our  help  less  and  importunate  fellow-creatures. 

According  to  the  calculations  of  the  Missionaries,  who  have  for  sometime 
been  resident  in  the  south-west  portion  of  our  country,  it  would  appear  that 
at  the  least  76,000  Bibles  are  necessary  for  the  present  supply  of  the 
destitute,  and  the  number  is  every  year  increasing.’^ 

When  we  survey  the  stupendous  work  that  is  so  rapidly  progressing  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  amongst  the  nations 
of  the  north  and  east,  we  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  our  extreme,  de¬ 
ficiency,  Their  munificent  charity  is  extended  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth.  Ours  would  imitate  in  some  degree  its  astonishing  effects.  We 
would  endeavour  to  aid  our  sister  Societies  throughout  the  United  States  in 
the  contemplated  work  of  supplying  the  destitute  of  our  country.  But  unless 
we  are  supported  in  this  pious  desire  by  those  of  our  subscribers  and  other 
friends  who  have  pecuniary  resources  within  themselves,  our  assistance  in 
this  universal  effort  will  be  feeble  indeed. 

The  board  cannot  conclude  their  report  without  expressing  a  hope,  that 
many  of  the  mcnibers  pf  this  Society  will  present  donations  for  this  specied 
purpose. 

Bristol  Missionary  Society. 

/• 

The  Bristol  Missionary  Society  held  its  lute  meeting  at  Guildhall,  on  Thul%r 
day,  the  29th  pf  April.  We  have  inade  extracts  from  some  of  the  speech¬ 
es  that  were  delivered  on  the  occasion,  which,  we  believe,  will  not  be  unin¬ 
teresting  to  our  readers.  Major-General  Prole,  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Conupany,  presided  at  the  piccting. 

*  4 

Major-Qencral  Prole,  from  the  Chair,  said— 

^  After  a  military  service  of  forty  years,  including  an  actual  residence  of 
thirty-six  years  in  India,  I  can  truly  say,  that  the  people  of  the  East  are  in  a 
deplorable  state  of  darkness  with  respect  to  religion.  They  do  indeed  pro¬ 
fess  to  .believe  in  a  Supreme  God,  but  their  popular  deities  resemble  those 
of  Greece  and  Rome  5  as  Cowper  says,  Gods  such  as  guilt  makes  w'cl- 
come.  ^  If  oui  foiefathers,  under  the  of  the  Druids,  and  their  cruel 

superstitions,  were  tp  be  pitied,  so  are  the  Hindoos  under  their  Bramins,  and 
the  dominion  of  the  power  of  darkness ;  by  which  I  would  express  not  only 

P<>wer  pf  ignor^ce>  superstition,  prejudice,  and^siu', 
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which  is  the  blackest  of  darkness.  I  have  twice  passed  the  temple  of  Jugj- 
gernaut,  marching  with  troops,  and  both  times  we  were  halted  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  the  Hindoos  to  worship  the  idol.  I  beheld  the  avenues  of 
the  Temple  strewed  with  sculls  and  human  bones,  and  heard  one  of  our 
young  surgeons  exclaim  in  professional  enthusiasm,  ‘‘  Oh^  what  a  glorious 
study  is  here  !’*  I  have  been  a  witness  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
Hindoos  expose  themselves  to  probable  martyrdom  by  crowding  with  fana¬ 
tical  violence,  to  only  ordinary  worship  of  the  idol.  At  the  first  time  of  our 
passing  one  man  was  trampled  to  death,  and  others  were  dangerously  bruis¬ 
ed.  On  the  return  of  the  troops,  several  more  were  much  hurt,  for  thci’e 
were  eight  battalions  of  Sepoys ;  I  observed  that  the  Bramins  who  inhabit¬ 
ed  the  Temple  were  fat  and  sleek  in  general,  and  seemed  to  be  despotic 
lords  of  the  town  and  its  population.  The  contrast  between  the  former  and 
the  latter  was  extreme ;  the  people,  and  their  houses,  presented  the  deplora¬ 
ble  spectacle  of  famine,  disease,  filth,  and  cruel  oppression.  I  well  remem¬ 
ber,  that  I  felt  horror  in  marching  through  the  streets,  not  only  from  the 
above  general  appearance  of  misery,  but  from  the  bowlings  and  screamings 
9f  the  women,  who  came  wringing  their  hands  to  the  doors  of  their  houses, 
and  fell  on  their  knees  to  the  British  officers  as  they  passed.  The  immedi¬ 
ate  cause  I  do  not  certainly  know,  for  there  was  no  halt  at  that  time,  nor  any 
notice  taken ;  but  I  apprehend  that  they  implored  protection  from  the  cruel 
tyrann^’^f  their  masters.  Many  of  the  Hindoos,  who  are  British  subjects, 
are  pot  afraid  to  speak  their  sentiments  in  confidence  respecting  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Bramins.  I  recollect  that  a  shopkeeper  in  the  bazar  of  the  bat¬ 
talion  of  which  I  had  the  temporary  command,  in  the  campaigns  of  marquis 
Cornwallis,  requested  me  to  furnish  him  with  a  written  passport  and  creden¬ 
tials,  as  he  intended  to  embark  from  Madras,  and  not  to  return  to  Bengal  by 
land.  I  inquired  the  cause  of  a  resolution  so  uncommon  to  a  Hindoo,  and 
he  told  me  frankly,  that  if  he  were  to  pass  by  the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  the 
rapacity  of  the  Bramins  would  strip  him  of  all  that  he  had  saved  in  the  course 
of  the  war  by  his  industry :  at  the  same  time  bespoke  of  them  as  remorse¬ 
less  plunderers.  The  countenance  of  the  Bramins  of  Juggernaut,  had,  in 
general,  a  fierceness  and  wildness  of  expression,  which  reminded  me  of  ma¬ 
niacs,  and  even  demoniacs:  yet  it  was  mixed  with  an  intelligence  in  the  eyes 
which  seemed  to  announce  “  the  depths  of  Satan.**  I  have  also  seen,  on 
other  occasions,  the  Braminical  Priest,  (like  the  Priestess  of  the  Delphic 
Oracle,)  apparently  posses^d  by  his  demon,  in  a  manner  incredible,  and  in¬ 
conceivable,  without  occular  demonstration.  I  have  seen  their  temple  or¬ 
namented  (^if  I  may  so  speak)  with  all  the  orders  of  infernal  architecture  ; 
displaying  all  the  sins  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  in  human  figures,  and  exhi¬ 
biting  evil  spirits  under  the  significant  emblems  of  serpents,  toads,  alliga¬ 
tors,  and  other  destructive  or  abominable  reptiles  !  Such  are  the  gods  of 
these  deluded  people  ;  and  they  are  precisely  such  as  St.  Paul  describes  them 

the  first  chapter  to  the  Romans,  viz.  vile  affections,  four-footed  beasts, 
and  creeping  things.’*  Their  morality,  generally  speaking,  and  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  is  such  as  may  be  expected  to  flow  from  sources  so  impure,  and 
such  as  the  Apostle  describes  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter.  They  arc,  in 
a  degree  peculiar  to  heathen  countries,  liars  and  thieves.  Perjuiy  is  so  com¬ 
mon  as  scarcely  to  be  thought  a  crime :  I  have  heard  a  Bramin  say,  It  is 
God  who  commits  all  the  sin  that  nien  commit,  for  men  cqinnot  help  it,  if 
they  are  ordained  to  it.’* 

It  is  very  common  with  the  natives  of  India  to  poison  each  other :  I  onco 
saw  a  mother  take  her  infant  from  her  bosom,  and  dash  it  down  upon  the 
stones  ;  it  is  true,  that  she  was  in  a  crowd  and  much  pressed,  and  the  child 
teazed  her  by  screaming.  She  was  nding  on  a  poney,  on  a  line  of  march,  and 
the  provost  guard  v^as  behind  driving  on  fhc  baggage.  Fearful  qf  being 
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overtaken,  and  perhaps  beat,  and  enraged  at  the  cries  of  the  child,  she  cast 
it  down  (fn  the  rocky  ground.  As  they  make  but  little  scruple  to  murder 
each  other,  so  they  commit  suicide  with  astonishing  firmness  and  apparent 
indifference  ;  sometimes  by  poison,  sword,  or  by  drowning  ;  and  this  is  ex¬ 
clusive  of  religious  suicides,  such  as  burning  and  burying  themselves  alive. 

Another  source  of  misery  to  the  superstitious  Asiatics,  is  their  unbound¬ 
ed  belief  in,  and  pretended  practice  of  magic.  If  a  man  or  a  woman  are 
taken  ill,  and  So  not  know  exactly  to  what  cause  to  ascribe  their  illness,  they 
generally  impute  it  to  witchcraft.  They  then  look  about  for  the  author; 
that  is  to  say,  they  consider  who  hates  them,  or  whom  they  hate,  and  then 
they  take  it  for  granted  that  such  person  is  the  witch.  The  consequence  is, 
either  open  accusation  and  persecution,  or  secret  revenge  ;  they  generally 
prefer  the  incantations  of  their  pretended  magicians,  to  the  skill  and  medi¬ 
cines  of  European  surgeons,  in  cases  of  sickness ;  and  I  have  known  in¬ 
stances  of  death  in  consequence  of  this  infatuation.  A  Hindoo  Sepoy  once 
said  to  me,  Sir,  you  Europeans  are  much  nearer  to  God  than  we  Hindoos.** 
Another  Sepoy  said,  ‘‘  Sir,  my  religion  is,  I  think,  the  worst  in  the  world, 
for  we  are  so  bound  and  shackled  by  prohibitions  and  external  ceremonies, 
that  life  becomes  a  burden.^*  Surely,  they  who  bring  a  remedy  for  all  these 
^vils,  are  true  philanthropists ;  ami  as  nothing  less  than  ‘  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ*  can  inspire  such  benevolence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  divine  ap¬ 
probation  of  missionary  labours  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

In  fine.  We  can  truly  appreciate  the  importance  and  necessity  of  missionary 
labours,  only  by  considering,  that  all  the  best  natural  qualities  of  man,  cannot 
save  the  soul  from  perdition  ;  for  this  momentous  end,  faith  in  the  Lord  Je¬ 
sus  Christ,  working  by  love  to  God  and  man,  is  indispensably  necessary. 
Those  who  believe  thisj  (as  I  dcpidedly  do,)  will  be  the  friends  to  the  mis- 
Monary  cause.’* 


Colonel  Sandy  said—* 


I  have  the  honour,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  second  the  resolution  moved  by 
the  reverend  gentleman,  (Mr.  Boak)  ;  and  when  in  this  celebrated  city  of 
the  Christian  world,  I  behold  in  that  chair  my  fellow  companion  in  arms,  in 
the  three  establishments  of  British  India,  himself  during  a  period  of  forty, 
and  myself  of  twenty-six  years  of  military  service,  my  heart  overflows  with 
gputitude  to  the  Father  of  lights,  from  whom  cometh  every  good  and  perfect 
gift,  for  preserving  us  to  the  present  day. — But  when  I  contemplate  that  so¬ 
vereign  grace  and  mercy,  which  did  not  cut  us  oft'  in  the  long  career  of  our 
infidelity ;  and  which  now  marshals  us  with  this  Christian  host  to  fight 
against  the  prince  of  darkness  in  heathen  lands,  we  arc  constrained  to  ex- 
elaim  with  holy  joy  and  fervent  love,  in  the  language  of  the  apostle  Peter, 
‘‘  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,' which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  abundaiit  mercy  hath  begotten  us  again  to  a  lively  hope  by  the  re¬ 
surrection  of  Jesus  C  hrist  from  the  dead.** 


I  solicit  pardon  of  this  most  respectable  assembly,  for  this  effusion  of 
individual  feeling  and  a  fl  ection,  naturally  inspired,  seeing  my  Christian  friend 
and  unwearied  guide  in  the  chair,  after  a  separation  of  fourteen  years,  and 
liiyself  honoured  as  a  stranger  in  passing  by,  to  witness  what  my  eyes  now 
behold,  met  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  scenes  of  our  youth  and 
prime  of  manhood,  the  everlasting  Gospel  through  Missionary  exertions.-^ 
The  resolution  under  consideration,  purports  the  pleasure  of  this  meeting 
with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  Missionary  stations  in  different  parts  cf 
the  world.  As  missionary  interests  multiply,  so  this  will  afford  the  best  in- 
fonnation  for  fixing  other  stations :  perhaps  among  these  Cochin  Cluna 
should  i>Qt  be  forgotten,  as  affording  focus,  from  whence  the  bright  beams 
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of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  may  extend  over  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  and . 
even  into  the  vast  empire  of  China,  upon  which  it  borders.  I  mention  this 
because  it  was  the  subject  of  one  of  my  last  conversations  with  Dr.  Buchanan. 
The  missionary  Register  of  the  various  societies  of  late  years,  draws  aside 
the  veil  cast  over  the  character  of  the  natives  of  India,  l>y  those  who  deem 
every  religion  alike,  and  show  us  what  man  is,  unaided  by  Him,  who  came 
to  be  the  light  of  the  world. 

1  would  here  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  my  friend  the  general  In  the 
chair,  corroborating  to  my  own  personal  experience  the  greater  part  of  his 
statements,  and  adding  thereto  the  following  fact,  which  now  stands  upon  the 
records  of  general  courts  martial  in  Bengal.- 

Under  the  administration  of  Marquis  Cornwallis,  I  was  Deputy  Judge 
Advocate  General,  and  about  the.  year  1789,  upon  an  examination  of  a  prin¬ 
cipal  witness,  the  prisoner  objected  to  the  evidence  upon  tlie  ground  of  liis 
being  the  servant  of  a  Bramin,  or  Priest,  and  he  produced  an  extract  from 
the  sacred  book,  the  Shastre,  from  whence  it  appeared,  that  the  servant  w^as 
peremptorily  commanded  to  swear  false  under  pain  of  losing  his  cast,  provi¬ 
ded  that  by  speaking  truth  the  life  or  property  of  his’lnastcr  was  at  stake,  or 
even  that  of  his  cow^  or  calf,  with  various  other  absurdities  unnecessary  to 
detail  to  this  meeting.  Assuredly,  such  testimonies  as  these  will  aflbrd  a 
sufficient  reply  to  the  admirers  of  Juggernaut,  or  the  temple  of  Moloch  with 
regard  to  the  moral  character  of  the  Hindoos,  and  vindicate  the’ memory  of 
our  revered  relative  Buchanan  from  the  attack  ot  infidels.  T'he  object  of  the 
Braminical  priesthood,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Inquisition,  is  to  sliackle  reason. 
For  instance,  it  is  a  standing  injunction,  I  have  been  told,  of  the  Jesuits  in 
America,  not  to  admit  of  any  communication  between  their  negroes  and 
people,  and  the  English  or  American  negroes,  who  have  heard  the  Bible 
read,  because  they  are  reasoning  men,  or  men  of  reason.  Now  we  khowV 
my  Christian  brethren,  that  the  sw  eet  Psalmist  of  Israel  says,  the  entrance 
of  thy  word  giveth  light,  it  givethunderstanding  to  the  simple  the  Jesuits, 
therefore,  with  all  their  learning,  would  enslave  the  minds  of  the  people. 
You,  Reverend  Sirs,  with  the  Bible  in  your  hands,  and  the  Gospel  of  Peace 
in  your  hearts,  are  going  to  break  the  infernal  fetters  of  Moloch,  and  to  obey 
your  heavenly  Master’s  will,  by  setting  the  prisoners  free.  Come,  then,  ye 
reverend  and.rcvered  Ministers  of  all  denominations,  who  ire  strong  in  the 
Lord  and  the  power  of  his  might;  the  enemy  is  rallying  for  a  last  stand ;  the 
banners  of  Immanuel  are  unfurled ;  we  are  beating  up  for  recruits  for  the 
multiplied  missionary  stations ;  the  requisite  bounty  money  will  flow  abun¬ 
dantly  from  all  ranks  and  degrees  in  this  wealthy  and  liberal  city,  and  united 
kingdom,  and  you  will  march  on  to  honour  and  glory.  For  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  those  who  are  hesitating,  I  am  reminded  of  an  observa^on  made  to 
me  in  1803,  at  Scrampore,  in  Bengal,  by  Dr.  Marshman.  When  I  left  Bris¬ 
tol,  said  he,  with  my  wife  and  family,  for  this  place,  I  thought  myself  going 
into  banishment  for  ever.  And  now,  when  I  behold  w  hat  the  Lord  hath 
wrought  in  a  short  time  here,  exclaimed  that  holy  man  of  God,  I  should  con¬ 
sider  it  to  be  a  banishment  under  any  circumstances  to  return  to  England. 
What  a  glorious  cause,  my  Christian  brethren,  has  assembled  us  this  day ! 
Let  us  not  only  give  our  money,  but  also  our  prayers,  that  the  Lord  our 
God  may  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  us,  and  that  his  way  may  be  known 
upon  earth,  and  his  saving  health  among  all  nations.  Is  it  possible  to  avoid 
discerning  in  the  signs  of  the  times  the  near  approach  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom  ?  Look  at  the  triplicate  convention  of  sovereigns  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  signed  on  the  day  of  the  Holy  Incarnation,  wherein  they  acknow- 
lege,  that  to  Him  alone  all  power  belongs,  because  in  him  alone  are  found 
all  the  treasures  of  love,  science,  and  infinite  wisdom— that  is  to  say,  God 
our  Divine  i^avLpur,  the  Word  of  the  Most  High,  the  ^Vord  of  Life."  I 
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Sir  M.  Blackston  said— • 

I  spent,  Sir,  many  years  of  my  early  life  in  India,  and  I  have  more  than 
once  conversed  with  liramins  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  language  they 
have  held,  has  been  this,  ‘  That  religion  cannot  be  the  purest,  which  imposes 
no  restraint  on  the  appetite  and  passions  of  men,  but  allows  its  votaries  to 
indulge  in  eating  without  restriction,  and  in  drinking  to  excess  and  intoxica¬ 
tion  :  we  are  enjoined,  and  strictly  observe,  much  wholesome  restraint  and 
self-denial — and  such  cannot  but  be  pleasing  to  the  Supreme  Being.’  I  could 
hot  at  that  time  plead  the  cause  of  Christ  manfully,  for,  to  my  shame  be  it 
said,  I  did  not  well  understand  or  feel  deeply  interested  in  it.  The  sins  of 
idolatry  and  self-righteousness  did  not  then  strike  my  mind  with  the  same 
horror  they  have  since  done.  What  opportunities  of  usefulness  were  lost  to 
me  ?  I  tolerated  what  I  should  not  have  borne  ;  I  was  content  to  pity  where 
I  should  have  acted.  Many  particulars  of  the  idolatry  and  superstitious  ob¬ 
servances  of  the  Hindoos,  have  been  well  detailed  by  yourself.  Sir,  and  are 
given  in  Dr.  Buchanan’s  researches,  and  well  abridged  in  a  late  publication, 
‘  The  Spirit  of  Bristol  Missions.’  I  would,  however,  beg  leave  to  mention 
one  or  two  particular  instances  which  fell  under  my  observation,  which 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  delusions  under  which  these  people  lie.  Whilst 
stationed  at  Bcdnorc,  or  Hyder-nugger,  once  a  populous  and  opulent  town, 
]>ut  which  upon  its  becoming  the  seat  of  war  about  the  year  1785,  was  de¬ 
serted  by  many  of  the  inhabitants,  some  of  whom  buried  their  valuables ;  a 
person  under  the  Mysore  government,  who  could  not  undertake  the  busi- 
i\css  himself  with  the  prospect  of  being  unmolested,  came  to  inform  me  that 
he  knew  where  treasure  was  hid,  which  he  would  point  out  to  me,  provided 
1  would  dig  for  it,  and  let  him  have  a  proportion  of  the  money.  I  readily  lis¬ 
tened  to  him,  as  some  had  been  discovered  not  long  before  ;  and  having  pro¬ 
vided  workmen  we  commenced  our  operations.  A  magician  was  employed, 
who  sacrificed  a  cock  to  some  particular  god  that  we  might  be  successful  in 
our  undertaking.  Having  dug  in  various  directions  without  success,  the 
magician  was  called  to  account.  After  some  consideration,  he  declared  tliat 
nothing  short  of  a  human  sacrifice  would  incline  the  god  to  favour  our  pur¬ 
suit.  This  was  no  doubt  an  ingenious  device  of  the  magician  to  save  his  rcr 
piitation  ;  but  it  was  confidently  believed  by  the  workmen  party  that  by  fol- 
low’ing  the  magician’s  suggestion  the  treasure  would  be  discovered.  I  do 
not  mean  to  infer  that  they  would  have  consented  to  such  a  measure  ;  on  the 
contrary,  as  Hindoos,  they  would  have  revolted  at  it ;  but  w  hat  must  have  been 
their  ideas  of  a  vSupreme  Being,  w  hen  they  supposed  such  means  could  pro¬ 
pitiate  him,  and  that  too  in  such  a  cause.  I  had  under  my  command  a  se¬ 
poy  wdio  was  considered  a  magician.  When  he  took  a  dislike  to  a  person, 
he  generally  succeeded  in  working  upon  bis  imagination  by  certain  incanta¬ 
tions  and  mysterious  ceremonies,  so  as  to  produce  a  serious  illness.  I  have 
been  applied  to  for  money  for  the  purchase  of  articles  for  sacrifice  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  evil  spirit.  I  have  seen  persons  in  the  last  stage  of  illness,  which 
had  its  origin  in  a  fright  from  the  afore-mentioned  cause.  Others  I  have 
seen.  Sir,  who  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  medicine,  although  aware 
that  death  would  be  the  consequence  of  their  refusal :  considering  their 
death,  under  such  circumstances,  as  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  their  gods. 
A  singular  story  is  related  by  Mr.  Forms,  in  bis  work  on  India,  of  a  reli*' 
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gious  devotee,  who  had  constantly  a  handkerchief  over  his  mbuth,  lest  he 
should  draw  insects  with  his  breath*  Asa  Hindoo,  he  held  the  transmigra^ 
tion  of  souls,  and  was  no  doubt  apprehensive  of  swallowing  some  of  his 
friends  or  relations.  One  of  a  party  of  English  gentlemen,  who  happened 
to  meet  this  person,  having  a  microscope,  held  it  over  a  cup  of  water,  pre¬ 
senting  to  his  view  hundreds  of  animalcules  swimming  on  it :  he  was  consi¬ 
derably  agitated,  and  entreated  most  earnestly  the  microscope  might  be  giv* 
en  him  ;  which  having  been  at  length  granted  to  him,  he  ran  towards  a  pre¬ 
cipice  and  dashed  it  down,  declaring  that  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  others 
being  exposed  to  such  misery  as  the  discovery  had  caused  him  ;  but  I  doubt 
not,  under  the  apprehension  of  losing  some  of  that  veneration  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  people.  The  moral  character  of  the  Hindoos  must  be 
rated  very  low.  Perjury  is  very  common  with  them :  I  would  refer  to  the 
testimony  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  late  Recorder  of 
Bombay,  on  the  subject.  Duplicity  and  dishonesty  are  usually  practised; 
there  is  a  district  of  professed  thieves  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula,  who  are 
tolerated  by  the  government  under  whom  they  live,  and  for  which  they  pay 
an  annual  tribute.  The  Hindoos  possess,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
many  of  the  passive  virtues,  such  as  temperance,  patience,  meekness,  forti¬ 
tude,  benevolence.  Surely,  under  the  general  influence  of  Christianity,  these 
would  become  ornaments  to  her ;  they  would  derive  a  spirit  of  word  and 
work.  The  followers  of  Mahomed  are  very  numerous  in  India— they  pos¬ 
sess  all  the  bad  with  none  of  the  good  qualities  in  the  Hindoo  character. 
Originally  they  adopted,  from  political  motives,  and  now  custom  has  en¬ 
grafted,  much  of  the  superstitions  of  Hindoism  on  the  religious  system  of 
the  false  Prophet.  They  are  a  libertine  and  a  restless  people,  and  when  in 
power,  cruel,  restless,  and  vindictive.  They  hold  Christians  in  sovereign 
contempt,  and  view  with  a  jealous  eye  every  increase  of  influence  on  the 
part  of  Europeans :  they  try  to  identify  the  work  of  Missionaries  with  the 
acts  cf  the  British  government,  and  thus  to  rouse  the  naturally  peaceable 
Hindoo  to  rebellion  and  outrage.  I  mentioned  this  to  show  how  arduous,  as 
well  as  how  important  a  part,  our  Missionaries  have  to  act  in  India  ;  but  the 
work  is  acknowledged  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  prosper.  In  regard  to  Cey¬ 
lon,  where  a  door  is  opened  of  the  Lord,  I  would  refer  to  a  paragraph  in  the 
last  Quarterly  Review  (No.  27,  page  36,  37.)  How  highly  interesting  and 
encouraging  are  the  particulars  we  have  this  day  heard  of  the  Syrian  church¬ 
es,  the  Syrian  Colony,  the  Madras  Institution,  of  the  proceedings  of  Obdool 
Messec,  &c.  All  these  things  combine  to  show  that  the  linger  of  God  is 
there.  How  vast  is  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who,  with  the  sacrifice  of 
ease,  health,  and.  many  comforts,  are  contented  to  sojourn  in  distant  and  un¬ 
healthy  climates,  to  carry  into  effect  our  labour  of  love.  It  is  true  that,  in 
point  of  climate,  the  Missionaries  in  India,  generally  speaking,  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  but  we  should  consider  the  great  distance  they  are  removed  from 
their  native  land,  and  the  more  arduous  undertaking  in  which  they  are  en¬ 
gaged.  But,  Sir,  comparisons  would  here  be  improper ;  rather  let  us  unite 
in  fervent  gratitude  for  what  has  been  and  is  doing  throughout  the  world 
among  our  deluded  follow-creatures. 
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Interesting  Correspondence. 

One  of  our  subscribers  has  had  the  goodness  to  select  for  publication  the 
two  letters  which  follow.  They  were  written  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Lockp, 
and  addressed  to  Dr.  Granville,  Dean  of  Durham ;  and  were  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  London  Monthly  Magazine  of  December,  1815,  from  the  ori¬ 
ginals,  in  the  hands  of  Richard  Rawlinson,  LL.D. 

We  will  barely  intimate  here  that  all  selections  and  communications,  of  a  na¬ 
ture  suitable  for  publication,  will  be  thankfully  received  from  the  hands  of 
any  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Evangelical  Repositoiy. — It  is  eniphatically 
the  property  of  its  patrons,  and  their  desires,  with  regard  to  its  contents, 
will  be  especially  consulted.  This  rule  will  be  steadily  preserved  ;  except 

where  ignorance,  egotism,  or  self-conceit  characterize  the  communications. 

% 

LETTER  L 

SIR, 

SHOULD  I  not  pass  with  you  for  a  great  empiric,  if  I  offer  but  one  reme¬ 
dy  to  the  three  maladies  you  complain  of,  or  at  least  will  you  not  think  me  to 
use  less  care  and  application  than  becomes  the  name  of  friend  you  honour 
me  with,  if  I  think  to  make  one  short  answer  serve  to  three  papers  you  have 
sent  me  in  matters  very  different?  But,  yet  if  it  be  found,  as  I  imagine  it 
will,  that  they  all  depend  on  the  same  causes,  I  believe  you  will  think  that 
they  will  not  need  different  cures. 

I  conceive  then,  that  the  great  difficulty,  uncertainty,  and  perplexity  of 
thought  you  complain  of  in  those  particulars,  arises  in  a  good  measure  from 
this  ground,  that  you  think  a  man  is  obliged  strictly  and  precisely  at  all 
times  to  do  that  which,  in  itself,  is  absolutely  best ;  and  that  there  is  always 
some  action  so  incumbent  upon  a  man,  so  necessary  to  be  done,  preferable 
to  all  others,  that,  if  that  be  omitted,  a  man  certainly  fails  in  his  duty ;  and 
all  other  actions  m  hatsoever,  othenvise  good  in  themselves,  yet  coming  in 
the  place  of  some  more  important  and  better,  that  at  that  time  might  be 
done,  are  tainted  with  guilt,  and  can  be  no  more  an  acceptable  offering  to 
God  than  a  blemished  victim  under  the  law. 

I  confess  our  duty  is  sometimes  so  evident,  and  the  rule  and  circumstan¬ 
ces  so  determine  it  to  the  present  performance,  that  there  is  no  latitude  left; 
nothing  ought  at  that  time  to  come  in  the  room  of  it.  But  this  I  think  hap¬ 
pens  seldom  ;  at  least  I  may  confidently  say  it  does  not  in  the  greatest  part  of 
the  actions  of  our  lives,  wherein  I  think  God,  out  of  his  infinite  goodness, 
considering  our  ignorance  and  frailty,  hath  left  us  a  great  liberty. 

Love  to  God,  and  charity  to  ourselves  and  neighbours,  are  no  doubt  at  all 
times  indispensably  necessary.  But,  whilst  we  keep  these  warm  in  our 
hearts,  and  sincerely  practise  what  they  upon  occasions  suggest  to  us,  I  can¬ 
not  but  think  God  will  allow  us,  in  the  ordinary  actions  of  our  lives,  a  great 
latitude  ;  so  that,  two  or  more  things  being  proposed  to  be  done,  neither  of 
which  crosses  that  fundamental  law,  but  may  very  well  consist  with  the  sin¬ 
cerity,  w^herewith  we  love  God  and  our  neighbour,  I  conceive  it  is  at  our 
choice  to  do  either  of  them. 

The  reasons  that  make  me  of  this  opinion,  are,  1.  That  I  cannot  imagine 
that  God,  who  has  compassion  on  our  weakness,  and  knows  how  we  are 
made,  would  put  poor  men,  nay  the  best  of  men,  those  that  seek  him  with 
sincerity  and  truth,  under  almost  an  absolute  necessity  of  sinning  perpetual- 
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ly  against  him ;  which  will  almost  inevitably  follow,  if  there  be  no  latitude  al¬ 
lowed  us  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  our  lives;  but  that  every  instant  of 
our  being  in  this  world  has  always  incumbent  on  it  some  certain  determinate 
action  exclusive  of  all  others.  For,  according  to  this  supposition,  the  best 
being  always  to  be  done,  and  that  being  but  one,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
know  which  is  that  one,  there  being  so  many  actions  which  may  all  have 
some  peculiar  and  considerable  goodness,  which  we  are  at  the  same  time  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing ;  and  so  many  nice  circumstances  and  considerations  to  be 
weighed  one  against  another,  before  we  can  come  to  make  any  judgment 
which  is  best,  and  after  all  shall  be  in  danger  to  be  mistaken  ;  the  compari¬ 
son  of  those  actions  as  they  stand  in  competition,  together  with  all  their 
grounds,  motives,  and  consequences,  as  they  lie  before  us,  being  very  hard 
to  be  made.  And,  which  makes  the  difficulty  yet  far  greater  is,  that  a  great 
many  of  those  which  are  of  moment,  and  should  come  into  the  reckoning, 
almost  always  escape  us ;  our  short  light  not  penetrating  far  enough  into 
any  action  to  be  able  to  discover  all  that  is  comparatively  good  or  bad  in  it. 
Besides  that,  the  extent  of  bur  thoughts  is  not  able  to  reach  all  those  actions 
which  at  any  one  time  we  are  capable  of  doing ;  so  that,  at  last,  when  we 
come  to  choose  which  is  best,  we,  making  our  judgment  upon  wrong  and 
scanty  measures,  cannot  secure  ourselves  from  being  in  the  wrong.  This  is 
so  evident  in  all  the  consultations  of  mankind,  that,  should  you  pick  out  any 
number  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  you  could  think  of  to  deliberate  in  any 
case  what  were  best  to  be  done,  you  should  find  them  make  almost  all  dif¬ 
ferent  propositions,  wherein  one  (if  one)  only  lighting  on  what  is  best ;  all 
the  rest  acting  by  the  best  of  their  skill  and  caution  would  have  been  sinners, 
as  missing  of  that  one  best.  The  apostles  themselves  were  not  always  of  a 
mind. 

2.  I  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  the  design  of  God,  nor  to  consist  with  either 
his  goodness  or  our  business  in  the  world,  to  clog  every  action  of  our  lives, 
even  the  minutest  of  them,  (which  will  follow,  if  one  thing,  that  is  best,  be 
always  to  be  done)  with  infinite  consideration  before  we  begin  it,  and  una¬ 
voidable  perplexity  and  doiibt  when  it  is  done. 

When  I  sat  down  to  write  you  this  hasty  account,  before  I  set  pen  to  pa¬ 
per  I  might  have  considered  whether  it  were  best  for  me  ever  to  meddle 
with  the  ansvvering  your  questions  or  not ;  my  want  of  ability,  it  being  be¬ 
sides  my  business,  the  difficulty  of  advising  any  body,  and  the  presumption 
of  advising  one  so  far  above  'me,  would  suggest  doubts  enough.  Next  I  . 
might  have  debated  with  myself,,  whether  it  were  best  to  take  time  to  an-^^ 
swer  your  demands,  or,  as  1  do,  set  presently  to  it.  Thirdly,  whether  therrffl| 
were  not  somewhat  better  that  I  could  do  at  this  time.  I  might  doubt  whe- 
ther  it  were  best  to  read  any  books  upon  these  subjects  before  I  gave  you  / 
my  opinion,  or  to  send  you  my  own  naked  thoughts.  To  these  a  thousand/ 
other  scruples  as  considerable  might  be  added,  which  w'ould  still  beget  oth¬ 
ers  ;  in  every  one  of  w  hich  there  would  be,  no  doubt,  still  a  better  and  a 
worse;  which,  if  I  should  sit  down,  and  vdth  serious  consideration  endeavour 
to  find  and  determine  clearly  and  precisely  with  myself  to  the  minutest  dif¬ 
ferences,  before  I  betake  myself  to  give  you  an  answer,  perhaps  my  whole 
age  might  be  spent  in  the  deliberation  about  writing  half  a  sheet  of  paper  to 
you ;  and  I  should  perpetually  blot  out  one  word  and  put  in  another,  raze 
to-morrow  what  I  write  to-day ;  for  it  is  not  an  easy  matter,  even  when  one 
is  resolved  to  write,  to  know  what  words,  expressions,  and  arguments,  are 
the  very  best  to  be  made  use  of ;  whereas,  having  this  single  consideration 
of  complying  with  the  lawful  desire  of  a  friend  whom  I  honour,  and  whose 
desires,  I  think,  ought  to  weigh  with  me,  and  one  who  persuades  me  too 
tliat  I  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  him  some  pleasure  in  it,  I  cannot  think 
I  ought  to  be  so  scrupulous  in  the  point,  or  neglect  obeying  your  commands, 
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though  I  cannot  be  sure  but  I  might  do  better  not  to  offer  you  my  opinions^ 
which  may  be  mistakes,  and  probably  should  do  better  to  employ  my  thoughts 
how  to  be  able  to  cure  you  of  a  quartan  ague,  or  to  cure  in  myself  some  oth¬ 
er  and  more  dangerous  faults,  which  is  more  properly  my  business.  But 
iny  intention  being  respect  and  service  to  you,  and  all  my  design  of  writing 
comporting  with  the  love  1  owe  to  God  and  my  neighbour,  I  should  be  very 
well  satisfied  with  what  I  write,  could  I  but  be  as  well  assured  it  would  be 
useful,  as  I  am  past  doubt  it  is  lawful,  and  that  I  have  the  liberty  to- do  it; 
and  yet  I  cannot  say,  and  I  believe  you  will  not  think  it  is  the  best  thing  I 
could  do. 

If  we  were  ne^er  to  do  but  what  is  absolutely  best,  all  our  lives  would 
go  away  in  deliberation,  and  we  should  never  come  to  action. 

.  3.  I  have  often  thought  that  our  state  here  in  this  world  is  a  state  of  me¬ 
diocrity,  which  is  not  capable  of  extremes ;  though  on  one  side  or  other  of 
this  mediocrity  there  might  be  great  excellency  and  perfection.  Thus  we 
are  not  capable  of  continual  rest  or  continual  exercise,  though  the  latter  has 
certainly  much  more  of  excellency  in  it.  We  are  not  able  to  labour  always 
with  the  body,  nor  always  with  the  mind  ;  and,  to  come  to  our  present  pur¬ 
pose,  M^e  are  not  (Capable  of  living  altogether  exactly  by  a  strict  rule,  nor  al¬ 
together  without  one ;  not  always  retired,  nor  always  in  company.  But,  this 
being  but  an  odd  notion  of  mine,  it  may  suffice  only  to  have  mentioned  it,  rwy 
authority  being  no  great  argument  in  the  case ;  only  give  me  leave  to  say, 
that  if.it  holds  true,  it  will  be  applicable  in  several  cases,  and  therefore  to 
US,  in  the  conduct  of  our  lives  and  actions. 

But  I  have  been  too  long  already,  to  enlarge  on  this  fancy  any  further  at 
present. 

As  to  our  actions  in  general,  thus,  in  short,  I  think,  1.  That  all  negative 
precepts  are  always  to  be  obeyed.  2.  That  positive  commands  only  some¬ 
times,  upon  occasions. 

But  we  ought  always  to  be  furnished  with  the  habits  and  dispositions  to 
those  positive  duties,  in  a  readiness  against  these  occasions. 

3.  That  between  these  two,  i.e.  between  unlawful^  which  are  always,  and 
necessaryy  quod  hie  and  nunc^  which  are  but  sometimes,  there  is  great  la¬ 
titude  ;  and  therein  we  have  our  liberty,  which  we  may  use  without  scrupu¬ 
lously  thinking  ourselves  obliged  to  that,  which  in  itself  may  be  best. 

If  this  be  so,  as  I  question  not  but  you  will  conclude  with  me  it  is,  the 
greatest  cause  of  your  scruples  and  doubts  I  suppose  will  be  removed,  and 
so  the  difficulties  in  the  cases  proposed  will  in  a  good  measure  be  removed 
too. 

When  I  know  from  you  whether  I  have  guessed  right  or  not,  I  may  be 
encouraged  also  in  all  the  cases  you  propose ;  but  being  of  much  less  nio- 
tinent  than  this  I  have  mentioned  here,  may  be  deferred  to  another  time,  and 
^;cn  considered  en  fiassant^  before  we  take  up  the  particular  ca^s  separately, 
I  am,  Rev,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

J.  LOCKE, 

(7b  be  concluded  in  our  riext.) 


The  American  Bible  Society. 

THERE  are  occasions  when  it  would  seem  to  be  wisdom  for  one  to  yield 
tQ  error.  When  a  popular  infatuation  rolls  with  a  current  of  influence,  it  does 
indeed  become  martyrdom  in  an  individual,  to  attempt  to  breast  the  current. 
It  is  M^ell  if  he  can  get  out  of  its  way.  Perhaps  at  the  present  moment  it 
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xvould  be  wisdom  in  me  to  yield  to  the  idea,  that  we  have  now  a  National 
Bible  Society,  and  tp  acquiesce  in  all  the  error  that  is  likely  to  flow  from 
this  conceit.  But,  as  I  believe,  there  is  as  yet  no  National  Bible  Society,  I 
cannot  consent  to  follow  the  example  of  those  who,  under  the  influence  of 
a  momentary  infatuation,  and  amiable  enthusiasm,  take  it  for  granted,  that 
there  is  ;  and  without  inquiring  further  into  the  fact,  do  that  which  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  few  years  shall  compel  me  to  regret. 

What  is  the  phantom  that  is  called  an  American  Bible  Society  and  to 
what  does  it  owe  its  claims  on  our  judgments,  to  be  esteemed  a  National 
Bible  Society  ? 

Let  us  for  one  moment  attend  to  its  origin,  and  inquire  into  the  authority 
by  which  it  was  established. 

The  primitive  proposition  was,  a  representative  convention  of  Bible  So¬ 
cieties.  This  being  a  favourite  scheme  with  a  few  individuals,  it  was  at 
first  addressed  to  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society,  the  oldest,  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient,  and  the  most  respectable  member  in  the  family  of  American  Bible 
Societies.  The  proposition  was  seriously  considered,  and  all  its  allure¬ 
ments,  fascinations,  and  nominal  advantages  contrasted,  impartially  and  so¬ 
berly,  with  the  practical  results  that  would  inevitably  succeed.  It  was 
wisely  rejected,  by  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society ;  and  its  decision  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  majority  of  four-fifths  of  all  the  societies  then  extant.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  projectors  of  the  scheme,  not  satisfied  with  this  sober  and  deliberate 
decision,  adjusted  themselves  to  the  Bible  Society  of  New  York.  The 
prospect  of  a  location  of  the  proposed  congress,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
produced  nevf  views — a  second  consciousness  and  an  individual  was 
authorized  to  call,  by  proclamation  or  publication,  a  meeting  of  Bible  So¬ 
cieties,  by  delegation,  to  be  holden  at  a  given  time^  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

These  proceedings  again  agitated  the  project  which  had  been^ previously 
discussed,  an.d, rejected  by  a  great  majority  of  the  societies  in  the  United 
States.  But  a  convention  being  actually  called,  to  meet  at  the  given  place, 
and.at  an  appointed  time,  both  fixed  with  a  view  to  the  influence  which  cer¬ 
tain  extraneous  circums^nces  were  calculated  to  aflbrd,  the  project  was  no 
longer  left  to  be  decided  by  a  mere  vote.  Those  n  ho  approved  the  scheme 
were  called  on,  forthwith,  to  nominate  and  send  on  delegates.  A  meeting 
actually  took  place  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  when,  lo  !  it  appeared,  that 
not  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  societies  in  the  United  States 
had  delegated  representatives.  One  would  conclude,  that  this  circumstance 
alone  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  scheme.  It  would  be  fair  to  suppose, 
that  the  delegates  of  one  out  of  every  five  societies,  could  not  conceit,  on 
the  principles  of  common  modesty^  that  the  society  he  represented  was  more 
to  be  regarded  than  its  four  sister  societies ;  and  on  the  principles  of  common 
it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  delegates  of  only  one 
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fifth  of  the  Bocicties,  on  finding  themselves  thus  situated  at  New  York, 
would  have  immediately  turned  their  faces  homewards.  Not  so  seemed  it 
wise  in  the  sight  of  the  minority-delegates.  They  were  seduced^  I  beg 
pardon,  flattered  by  the  attentions  and  representations,  by  the  promises  and 
engagements  of  the  courtly  and  entertaining  inhabitants  of  an  elegant  and 
growing  city,  and  in  return  of  so  much  civility,  were  prepared  to  make  any 
recompense  required.  What  was  required  ?  Not  a  congress  of  Bible  Socie¬ 
ties,  to  be  sure  !  Effrontery  itself  could  not  persevere  in  this  scheme.  A 
minority  of  thirty,  had  not  the  hardihood  to  dictate  to  a  majority  of  one  hun¬ 
dred.  In  political  relations,  the  attempt  would  be  considered  usurpation,  in 
physical,  absurd. 

But  the  gratification  of  a  worthy  man  and  venerable  Christian,  and  the 
indulgence  of  a  great  city,  it  seems,  were  of  paramount  consideration,  and 
the  delegates,  therefore,  undertook  to  do  that  which  they  were  in  no  wise 
authorized  to  do.  To  devise  and  assist  in  framing  a  government  for  a 
congress  of  Bible  Societies,  in  the  event  that  a '  majority  concur^  was 
the  limit  of  their  power.  Every  thing  beyond  this  limit,  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  act,  or  will,  even  of  the  societies,  by  which  they  were  delegated. 
They  did,  nevertheless^  proceed  to  establish  a  Bible  Society,  and  actually 
reported  a  constitution  for  the  government  of  one,  in  which  it  is  called  the 

American  Bible  Society.*’  They  appointed  a  board  of  managers,  chiefly 
resident  in  New  York,  published  a  very  popular  and  able  memorial  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Bible  Societies  generally,  and  of  the  American  Bible  Society  es¬ 
pecially,  and  then  adjourned. 

Thus  have  we  seen  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety.**  In  what  consists  its  nationality  ?  It  was  formed  on  a  mere  contin¬ 
gency.  A  few  men,  iriet  with  a  different  end,  and  with  different  views,  es¬ 
tablished  it.  Were  they  the  people  of  the  United  States  ?  Were  the  people 
of  the  United  States  consulted.^  Have  they  passed  a  vote  of  acceptance? 
The  society,  as  it  now  exists,  is  not  a  federal  society.  It  is'"  an  institution 
founded  in  local  vanity,  in  usurpation,  in  contradiction  of  the  sober  opinions 
of  a  majority  of  the  Bible  Societies,  in  rebellion,  as  far  as  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  minority  were  concerned  in  its  institution.  It  has  not  one  national 
feature  in  it.  Its  whole  countenance  is  personal,  and  its  sphere  local.  It 
has  not,  and  it  cannot  have  one  advantage  that  ought  to  belong  to  a  national 
society.  Its  location,  its  officers,  and  its  means,  must  for  ever  forbid  the 
prospect,  the  hope,  the  possibility  of  becoming  a  national  Bible  Society.  It 
may,  fiossibly^  result  in  a  respectable  ‘‘  New  York  Bible  Society** — fiossU 
hlyy  I  say,  if  any  thing  respectable  can  spring  from  an  adventure,  which  has 
failed  in  its  devclopcment. 

ill  the  amount  of  its  funds  so  far  exceed  all  others,  as  by  comparison  in 
this  point,  to  make  it  Its  funds  will  consist  of  subscriptions  and 

donations,  yet  to  be  made,  and  the  surplus  funds  which  societies  already 
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existing,  shall  transfer  to  its  direction.  The  amount  in  each  case,  is  yet  to 
be  ascertained.  It  is  yet  to  be  ascertained  whether  its  ways  and  means  will 
entitle  it  to  greater  eclat,  than  that  already  enjoyed  on  the  proud  preten¬ 
sions  of  Jact  and  exfierience  by  other  societies. 

What  are  its  greater  facilities  of  intercourse  and  correspondence  with  the 
frontiers  and  extremes  of  the  United  States— of  intercourse  and  correspond¬ 
ence  with  our  Indian  neighbours— K)f  intercourse  and  correspondence  with  the 
world.  I  say,  what  are  its  advantages  in  these  respects,  that  will  make  it 
permanently  national  ? 

Does  it  look  to  any  near  alliance  and  identity  with  the  national  govern¬ 
ment,  to  be  entitled  to  the  splendid  name  it  has  assumed  }  An  inspection*  of 
the  roll  of  its  officers,  and  the  catalogue  of  its  president  and  honorary  vice- 
presidents,  at  once  answer  the  inquiry  negatively. 

Has  it  been  founded  on  a  basis  of  harmony  among  the  Christian  sects,  so 
that  it  has  secured  to  itself  their  unanimous,  cordial,  and  energetic  support  ? 
and  will  it  be  national  in  this  view  of  it  ?  Blind  indeed  must  he  be,  who  can 
not  see,  that  the  reverse  is  the  fact!  Then,  in  the  very  feature  in  which  it 
ought  most  to  be  national.^  it  is  partial,  it  is  sectional,  so  palpably  as  to 
make  it  certain,  that  it  can  never  command  the  affections  and  resources  of 
more  than  two  Christian  sects  at  most. 

Washington  only,  can  be  the  scat  of  a  national  Bible  Society.  One  loca¬ 
ted  in  the  Federal  City,  supported  by  the  government,  having  the  president 
of  the  United  States  for  its  president, — the  vice-president,  the  secretaries  of 
the  departments,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  the  governors  of  all 
the  states  for  its  vice-presidents.  Sec.  Sec.  may  indeed  become  a  national  so¬ 
ciety.  When  such  a  society  shall  be  formed,  and  I  believe  the  time  is  not 
very  distant,  when  such  a  society  will  be  formed,  then,  there  will  be  an 

American  Bible  Sbeiety’’ — a  United  Stales  Bible  Society.  The  great  fa¬ 
cilities  which  will  be  derived  from  the  patronage  of  the  federal  government, 
in  its  plans  and  operations,  the  liberty  of  franking  letters  and  packages  in  its 
correspondence,  the  exemption  from  duties  on  all  the  materials  used  in 
publishing  the  Bible,  and  in  transporting  and  distributing  it  when  published, 
are  advantages  which  will  eminently  belong  to  the  truly  national  society. 
Above  all,  an  appropriation  of  funds  commensurate  with  the  objects  of  a  na¬ 
tional  society,  may  be  certainly  anticipated.  Influenced  by  these  and  like 
considerations,  I  am  disposed  to  reject  the  affair  at  New  York,  because  I 
apprehend  that  it  will  tend  to  protract  the  establishment  of  a  United  States 
Bible  Society. 


The  hon.  Elias  Boudinot,  L  L.  D.  president  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  it  is  said,  has  made  a  donation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  that  so¬ 
ciety.  This  is,  unquestionably,  a  noble  illustration  of  liberality  and  cvaii- 
gelical  zeal. 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Hancock  County^  Georgia  j  to  his 
brother  in  Bryan  County^dated  Pine  Valley^  Afiril  10,  1816. 

I  HAVE  for  a  long  time  neglected  writing  to  you,  for  which  I  now  plead  • 
guilty  and  beg  your  forgiveness.  I  have  really  been  so  barren  that  I  have 
had  nothing  worth  communicating: — but  blessed  be  God,  that  I  have  some¬ 
thing  NOW  to  tell,  which  I  know  will  interest  you,  and  warm  your  heart,  as,  I 
trust,  it  has  done  mine.  As  a  consequence  of  my  removal  into  the  upper 
country,  I  placed  my  son  William,  and  daughter  Eliza  Hay,  and  Eliza  Berrien 
at  the  Mount  Zion  academy,  in  Hancock  county,  Georgia,  which  academy 
is  at  present  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beman,  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  of  great  piety,  talents,  and  learning.  Last, Tuesday  night  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  William  Hay,  informing  me  that  the  Lord  had  poured 
out  his  spirit  among  and  upon  them.  I  set  out  the  next  morning  to  behold 
the  reality  of  this  good  news,  and  found  such  matter  of  rejoicing,  that  I  am 
constrained  to  make  this  communication  to  you  my  dear  brother;  knowing 
that  you  love  the  Lord  and  delight  in  the  salvation  of  sinners  ; — believing  also 
assuredly  that  it  will  gladden  your  heart. 

The  circumstances  attending  this  revival  are  as  follows:  Mr.  Beman  was 
absent  on  a  visit  to  a  sick  friend  in  Augusta,  and  there  was  nothing  special 
when  he  left  home. — Mrs.  B.  says  she  was  unwell,  and  rather  in  a  cold  frame 
of  mind  herself.  She  all  at  once  observed  an  uncommon  seriousness  in  the 
countenances  of  some  of  the  little  girls,  with  traces  of  weeping  and  mourn¬ 
ing.  She  inquired  into  the  cause,  but  could  get  nothing  out  of  them  for 
some  time.  She  insisted  on  knowing  what  was  the  matter,  and  found  two 
or  three  of  the  little  girls  were  in  such  deep  concern  for  the  state  of  their 
souls,  that  they  had  gone  out  to  pray  in  secret  to  the  Lord.  This  spirit  was 
soon  communicated  to  others,  until  the  whole  of  the  female  school  (about  40 
in  number)  were  brought  under  deep  convictions.  In  this  state  of  things 
Mr.  Beman  returned  and  brought  his  sick  friend  with  him.  This  friend  was 
Gen.  S.  of  Vermont,  who  commanded  the  Vermont  troops  at  the  battle  of 
Plattsburgh.  He  was  in  a  consumption,  and  last  fall  was  prevailed  upon  to 
travel,  very  much  against  his  will. — He  says  he  had  no  thoughts  of  coming 
southw^ardly,  but  was  led  on  from  place  to  place  contrary  to  his  wishes  and 
intentions,  until  he  was  finally  brought  amongst  these  dear  children  when 
they  were  thus  exercised  in  mind.  He  is  upwards  of  50  years  of  age,  and 
has  always  been  esteemed  a  champion  of  firmness.  He  had  entrenched  him¬ 
self  (as  he  thought)  in  the  strong  holds  of  morality^  disregarding  the  gospel 
and  all  its  calls.  The  spirit  of  the  Lord,  however,  at  this  time,  and  this 
place,  reached  his  heart,  melted  him  down,  disarmed  his  boasted  firmness, 
levelled  his  moral  fortifications,  and  constrained  him  to  receive  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  as  a  little  child.  The  female  department  is  entirely  separate  from 
the  male  : — they  are  upwards  of  a  mile  apart,  and  no  intercourse  between 
them :  but  the  blessed  Spirit  of  all  grace  easily  bounded  over  the  space 
w  hich  separated  them,  and  fastened  the  arrows  of  conviction  upon  many  of 
their  hearts.  There  were  about  seventy  hoys  and  young  men,  nearly  one 
third  of  whom  were  made  anxiously  to  inquire  ‘‘  What  must  we  do  to  be 
saved  Oh,  the  riches  of  redeeming  love,  the  triumphs  of  Almighty 
grace  I — The  teacher  in  the  English  department,  a  young  man  of  talents, 
who  never  regarded  these  things  before,  was  also  made  to  cry  out  for  mer¬ 
cy.  He  and  Gen.  S.  together  with  about  fifteen  of  the  pupils,  have  been 
hopefully  converted — and  many  others  are  now  under  deep  convictions. 


